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EFFICIENT arid 


We have speeded up our ships and 
railways; we have made rapid transit 
moreand more rapid; we have developed 
a mile a minute in the air'and much faster 
in an automobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is quickest 
of all. It is instantaneous. No weeks 
or days or minutes wasted in waiting for 
somebody to go and come; no waiting 
for an answer. 


It is the most effective agency for 
making minutes more useful, more 
efficient. 


In almost every field of work men 
are accomplishing more in less time with 
the Bell Telephone than they could 
without it. They can talk with more 
people, near and far; they can keep the 
run of more details; they can buy or 
sell more goods, and to better advantage; 
they can be active in more affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed a new 
and higher value upon the minute—for 
everybody. It has done this by means 
of One Policy,One System, and Univer- 
sal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes— it 
accomplishes business results which would be 


absolutely impossible without it. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPAN 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 














Crater of the Bromo and partial view of the Batog. 
(See Page 347.) 
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Spruce tree house from the head of the canyon. 
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PREHISTORIC APARTMENT HOUSES OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


(Photographs by the Author.) 


GES BEFORE the first apart- 
ment house had taken form in 
the minds of modern architects, 


the Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa 
Verde had developed the idea of the 
“flat” to an extreme that the builders in 
the great cities have not yet approximated. 
They made a practice of housing a whole 
community under one roof, with their 
places of worship and entertainment, their 
workshops and all their industrial activi- 
ties, excepting, of course, that of agricul- 
ture. That manner of life and labor must 
have had its disadvantages, as well as its 
manifest conveniences. For example, to 
dodge going to church when the kiva, or 
place of worship was only a few hundred 
feet away, under the same roof that shel- 
tered the home, must have taxed the in- 
ventive ingenuity of the first Americans 
quite seriously. The weather would never 
serve as an excuse, and a Sunday head- 
ache would be but a flimsy one. To visit 
one’s “affinity” under the watchful eyes 
of wife and mother-in-law must have been 
a problem: and the club could hardly have 
been a place of many attractions when in 
calling distance of the back-door of the 
nome, 
During the past summer, Dr. J. W. 
lewkes, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
his been engaged in the interesting task 


of cleaning up and renovating the great- 
est of prehistoric American apartment 
houses. Ordinarily, a house-cleaning job 
is of no particular interest to any one not 
engaged thereon or incommoded thereby. 
A scientific house-cleaning is different; 
and Dr. Fewkes’ undertaking derives na- 
tional importance and international inter- 
est from the fact that it consisted in re- 
moving the accumulated dust, debris and 
rubbish of ages from the famous Cliff 
Palace, the most imposing prehistoric 
ruin in America, and the largest and most 
spectacular “cliff dwelling” in the world. 

Primarily, Dr. Fewkes’ labors were in- 
tended to aid in the preservation of the 
Cliff Palace—to prevent its further decay 
and demolition, and to place it in condi- 
tion for the enjoyment and edification of 
the annually increasing number of tour- 
ists and sightseers that drift that way. A 
secondary object in view was research— 
to gain, if possible, some insight into the 
state of culture, the manner of life, the 
ways of thought, of the flat-dwellers of 
prehistoric America; to ascertain their re- 
lationship, if any, to the existing tribes of 
the Southwest; and to make possible an 
intelligent guess as to their origin and 
their fate. No attempt was made at res- 
toration or reconstruction: that would 
have destroyed the sentiment to which the 
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relics of the people of the Stone Age owe 
much of their interest. The old ruins 
remain now, as before, the unmarred and 
unaltered work of the people of the cliffs. 
The excavation of the accumulated debris 
and dust heaps of the centuries has been 
carried on with the greatest care, to avoid 
the working of further destruction. Walls 
that seemed in danger of falling have been 
patched, braced or buttressed to save them 
from utter demolition, and to preserve 


them in their present condition for, the 
edification and wonderment of future gen- 
erations; but the ragged sky line of the 
great Cliff Palace has not been marred by 


} 
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Interior view in Cliff Palace. 


modern stone and mortar, and not a trowel 
has anywhere been applied excepting as a 
conserving (not as a re-building) agent. 
For what he has refrained from doing, 
quite as much as for what he has done, 
Dr. Fewkes deserves the gratitude of all 
who are interested in American antiqui- 
ties. 

From a scientific viewpoint, the most 
interesting result of Dr. Fewkes’ investi- 
gation of the Cliff Palace is in the unques- 
tionable evidence it has brought to light 
of the close relationship of the Hopi In- 
dians of Northern Arizona to the pre-his- 
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toric cliff dwellers of the Mesa Verde. It 
can no longer be doubted that the Hopis 
are the nearest modern representatives of 
the peoples of the cliffs. Culturally and 
racially the two peoples appear to possess 
as many points of similarity as could well 
be, considering the long period of time 
that separates them. Possibly the rela- 
tionship of the Hopis to the Cliff Men of 
the Mesa Verde is much the same as that 
of Englishmen of the twentieth century to 
those of the period closed by the battle of 
Hastings. In art and industry, the mod- 
ern Hopis are notably inferior to their re- 
mote progenitors, so that there has been 


degeneration, rather than development. 
The Hopis of the present day, as they 
have done throughout the historic period, 
build their homes upon the summits of 
lofty mesas; whereas the cliff dwellers se- 
lected cavernous recesses in the mesa walls. 
Perhaps the difference in the building 
sites is due solely to the accident of geo- 
logical formation. In the region where 
the Hopis now dwell, such cavernous re- 
cesses do not exist ready-made, as they did 
in the Mesa Verde; and in Hopiland the 
summits of the mesas gave the same se- 
curity against attack by hostile tribes tha 
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was afforded by the deep caverns in the 
mesa walls in the old homes of the people. 

In architectural design, and in skill of 
construction, there is nothing among the 
Hopi towns at all worthy of comparison 
with the cliff Palace, the Spruce Tree 
House, the Balcony House and others of 
the more notable ruins of the mesa Verde. 
Yet the Hopi mesa towns resemble the 
ruins in the cliffs more nearly than do any 
of the other Pueblo villages of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. 

This resemblance is much more than 
superficial. In fact, it becomes more and 
more evident with the study of. details. 


Portion of Cliff Palace before excavation. 


kivas, or wunder- 


Externally, the Hopi 
ground ceremonial chambers, are not at 
all similar to those of the Cliff Palace; 
but their interior arrangements, in all es- 


sential particulars, are identical. Evi- 
dently the old gods of the cliff men are 
worshiped to-day on the mesas of the 
Painted Desert, in much the same way as 
hey were worshiped 500 or 1,000 years 
igo, Fire was kindled in the same man- 
ner, the same kind of fire boards and drills 

wving been found; and similar prayer 

‘ticks and planting sticks were used. Evi- 
cence has been found that the women of 
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the cliffs wore their hair in whorls pre- 
cisely like those affected by the girls of 
marriageable age among the Hopis to-day. 
As the women of the Hopis build the 
houses, it seems fair to infer that the mas- 
sive masonry walls of the Cliff Palace were 
reared by the hands of the women—so 
that the “New Woman” of twentieth cen- 
tury notoriety is really much older than 
recorded American history—older even 
than immemorial tradition. 

Dr. Fewkes’ excavations have revealed 
the fact that the Cliff Palace is much 
larger than has ever before been 
pected. The lower terraces and apart- 


ments were covered, filled and entirely 
hidden by fallen walls, talus from the cliff, 
and the rubbish of centuries. All this has 
been cleared away, showing that the Cliff 
Palace contains 175 rooms and 23 kivas. 
It may have accommodated a population 
of from 500 to 800 persons. The finger- 
prints of the workmen (or was it the wo- 
men?) who applied the mud plaster to the 
masonry walls, and the grooves and chan- 
nels in the solid rock where they sharpened 
their tools, are still distinctly visible. The 
mealing bins in which the women of the 
households ground the corn are _ intact, 





sus- . 
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with metates and all complete, as if they 
had been used but yesterday and might be 
used again to-morrow; and walls and ceil- 
ings are still black with the smoke of fires 
that were extinguished centuries before the 
white man first set foot upon this conti- 
nent. Very little pottery, and but few 
portable household utensils, or tools or 
implements of any kind were found by Dr. 
Fewkes and his workmen. The vandals 
who have pillaged the cliff ruins without 
hindrance for decades have performed 
their work too well for that. 

How many separate ruins there are in 
the Mesa Verde region cannot be told. No 
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cattle owners, and their stock roamed at 
will over the mesa and through the maze 
of canyons that intersect it. It was while 
in pursuit of a recalcitrant steer that the 
Wetherill boys stumbled upon the great 
ruins that are now the subjects of scien- 
tific investigation. Through idle curiosity 
they began collecting pottery, implements 
and other relics from the ruins, carrying 
everything found to the ranch house. It 
was not long until they found themselves 
doing a thriving business selling relics to 
tourists, dealers, private collectors and 
public museums. This stimulated them to 
renewed endeavors; and during the ensu- 


View near the center of Cliff Palace, showing height of the masonry. 


one has ever tried to count them. There 
are not less than 200, and probably not 
more than 300—ranging in size from the 
Cliff Palace down to buildings that con- 
sisted of but a single room each. A few 
of the smal! ruins were discovered by Gov- 
ernment surveyors about 35 years ago; but 
it was not till in 1886 that the Cliff Palace, 
Spruce Tree House, Balcony House and 
others of the large and important ruins 
were found. These were discovered by 
members of the Wetherill family occu- 
pying the Alamo Ranch, a few miles from 
the town of Mancos. These were large 


ing few years they ransacked practically 


every prehistoric ruin in Southwestern 
Colorado, Southeastern Utah, New Mexico 
and Arizona. It was a purely business 
proposition with them; and they hesitated 
at no act of vandalism to expedite their 
work of rifling the ruins, blowing up 
apartments and towers with dynamite and 
tearing down walls without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

By an Act of Congress, approved by 
President Roosevelt June 29, 1906, th: 
Mesa Verde National Park was created. 
for the purpose of preserving the ruins 
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from further depredations by providing 
efficient Government custodianship and 
control. It was found that some of the 
most important ruins had suffered so great 
damage that a certain amount of repair 
work was essential to save them from en- 
tire destruction; and that their educa- 
tional and scientific value might be 
greatly increased by clearing away the rub- 
bish and debris. An appropriation of 
$2,000 was made available last year, and 
was expended in the excavation and repair 
of the Spruce Tree House. A _ similar 
amount was expended this season on the 
Cliff Palace; and it is probable that next 


Cliff Palace from across the canyon. 


season a thorough scientific housecleaning 
of the Balcony House will be under- 
taken. 

The Mesa Verde National Park is lo- 
cated in Southwestern Colorado, 30 miles 
from Mancos, on the Denver and _ Rio 
(rrande railroad. Twenty miles of the trip 
may he made by wagon, but the last ten 
miles must be traversed on horseback. A 
wagon road is now being constructed the 
whole way, which Major H. M. Randolph, 

ie Park Superintendent, hopes to finish 
ext season. However, this depends en- 
‘irely upon the liberality or parsimony of 
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Congress in the matter of granting the 
necessary appropriation. 

The area of the Park proper is 65.5 
square miles, but the Act of Congress also 
provided for the custodianship of all pre- 
historic ruins contained in a strip of terri- 
tory five miles wide entirely surrounding 
the park. ‘This makes a total of about 340 
square miles included in this new national 
playground. Its attractions are of a 
character very different from those of the 
Yosemite, the Yellowstone and others of 
our national parks. Yet they are not less 
interesting, and when they become better 
known will attract their full quota of tour- 


ists and sight-seers. They possess the ele- 
ment of “human interest” that is conspicu- 
ously lacking in even the grandest and 
most sublime of natural scenery, and have 
about them a glamor cf romance, a halo 
of mystery, a reminiscence of the forgotten 
youth of the world, that render them abso- 
lutely unique. 

The Mesa Verde takes its name (signi- 
fying “green tableland”) from the heavy 
growth of pinon and cedar that covers it 
with verdure. Its altitude ranges from 
6,000 to 8,700 feet above sea level, and 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the Monte- 
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zuma Valley that bounds it on the north. 
The Manecos river cuts through it from 
northeast to southwest, forming a canyon 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet deep. From this 
main gorge branch off numerous short, 
narrow lateral canyons, leaving but a 
skeleton of the mesa intact. It is in these 
side canyons that most of the notable ruins 
are located. 

The formation is a hard sandstone, in 
which the winds and waters, the frosts and 
tempests of ages have eroded great, cav- 
ernous recesses. Being equally difficult 
of access from above and from _ below, 
these natural caverns in the canyon walls 
formed building sites that, for defensive 
purposes, among peoples who knew noth- 
ing of firearms, have no superiors in the 
world. 

What, then, became of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers? With towns that must have been im- 
pregnable against the attacks of their ene- 
mies, the supposition that they were con- 
quered, exterminated or driven out by a 
more warlike race, is untenable. Like the 
Hopis and other existing tribes of the 


Southwest, that have attained the Pueblo 
state of culture, they were agriculturists, 


subsisting off their crops of beans, corn, 


Cliff Palace after excavation. 
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squashes and other products. The popu- 
lation of the Mesa Verde must have been 
large—certainly much greater than the 
same region could now support without ir- 
rigation, which they never practiced. It is 
plain, then, that when the cliff homes 
were inhabited, the rainfall must have 
been much greater than it now is, to make 
adequate crop production possible, and 
that the permanent springs and running 
streams must have been larger and more 
numerous to provide water for domestic 
consumption. No doubt the abandonment 
of the cliff houses was gradual, and was 
caused by the slow but inexorable decline 
in the rainfall and consequent drying up 
of the springs. Successive crop ‘failures 
doubtless dreve the people of one commu- 
nity after another to forsake their old 
homes and seek new dwelling places in re- 
gions where the clouds were more prodigal 
of the rains, and where the food and water 
supplies were less precarious. Nowhere 
else did they build so imposingly or so 
enduringly as upon the Mesa Verde—but 
that may have been an accident due to the 
circumstance that nowhere else did they 
find building sites so well adapted to their 
architectural capabilities. 


The round chambers were kivas. 





THE LEGEND OF TWO 


VOLCANOES 


BY THEODORE BODDE 


AR AWAY ON the other side of 
the globe, clasped like a string 
of beads on the brow of the 
tropical sea, lie the East-Indian / 

Islands. And Java, with its volcanoes 
smoking and spitting fire in the midst of a 
luxurious tropical vegetation, is the finest 
of these. The beauty and mystery of this 
island has created a great poetical soul 
in its native children, who, though ignor- 
ant and superstitious, are at heart full of 
simplicity and poetry. In olden times, 
they had the Hindoo religion, and from 
that period legends have- come, handed 
down from father to son, legends full of 
beauty and mysticism. One of these le- 
gends is that of the Bromo and the Sme- 
roe. 

Before telling the legend, however, some 
information is necessary concerning these 
two volcanoes. 

In the middle of the island stands the 
Smeroe, the highest of Java’s volcanoes. 
The Smeroe forms part of the huge moun- 
tain chain called the Tengger. In this 
mountain chain, and standing next to the 
Smeroe, is another peak, the Bromo, one of 
the most active of Java’s voleanoes. Hence, 
everything for miles around is bare and 
sterile. To reach the Bromo means to 
cross the desert, a matter of one hour on 
horseback at full gallop, for horses get mad 
in that desert. Excited by the whirlwinds 
around them, and the hollow sounds and 
rumblings under their hoofs, they have to 
run. After that wild flight, one arrives at 
the foot of. the Bromo. Then an ascen- 
sion on the windward side in order not to 
be overcome by the puffs of smoke and sul- 
phurdamp, and then the reward, a peep in- 
to the most secret recess of the world, the 
crater of the Bromo. 

Three centuries ago the Javanese sacri- 
ficed each year to this crater the most 
beautiful girl of the village. To-day, 

early processions take place across the 


desert, or “dessar,” as they call it, to bring 


an offering to the Bromo, but now a spot- 


less white | goat instead of a girl. 

In that same “dessar” there stands be- 
side the Bromo another cone which, how- 
ever, is not a volcano. Because of its regu- 
lar shape and resemblance, the Javanese 
have called this the “Batog,” which means 
“half cocoanut shell.” 

And now I can relate the legend of the 
Bromo and the Smeroe. 

The god of the Smeroe had a daughter. 
Djuwita was her name. Pure as the water 
of the mountains, graceful as the palm-tree 
swaying in the evening breeze, she was the 
fairest among the children of the gods. 
Through her eyes shone her heart; 
4 hrough the gold-woven waist which she 
wore as daughter of the gods, shone her 
young breasts like two stars, and in her 
raven-black hair, scented with the “‘me- 
latti” flower, was fastened a diamond pin 
which shone like the sun. In her heart 
was tenderness and peace; on her lips was 
heney and in her hands caresses. Her 
father, the god of the Smeroe, loved her 
with all his fierce and jealous heart which, 
though closed for others, was all open for 
Djuwita, the daughter of his dear Dewi, 
the youngest, and alas! the only one of 
his children which was left him. All his 
other children had been lost. All but 
Djuwita had been devoured by the cruel 
Bromo when one day he had opened his 
fiery, hungry jaws. 

In the Tengger mountains lived a deity, 
a giant strong and brave as a “banteng,” 
but gentle and submissive as a lamb when 
the dovelike eyes of Djuwita rested upon 
his. 

His name was Racsasa. 

One day, peering between two moun- 
tains, Racsasa saw her again, Djuwita! 
She sat at the foot of the Smeroe, looking 
with child-like admiration at the puffs of 
smoke which her old father, the mighty 
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god of the Smeroe, was sending heaven- 
ward; while he, his head high in the 
clouds, and his long lava beard streaming 
to his feet, was smiling down on _ his 
daughter. 

Then Racsasa stepped forward, his 
heart beating so hard that Djuwita heard 
it before she had recognized his footsteps. 
Full of reverence, he inclined himself be- 
fore the Smeroe, and began : 

“Mighty god of the Smeroe, brilliant 
sun of Majesty, give me in marriage thy 
daughter Djuwita, that I may cherish her 
with my big heart, protect her with my 
powerful arm, and sing her praise with 
all the breath of my lungs. Give me thy 
child, and thou shalt see again children 
from thy child, new branches from thine 
old tree, playing at thy feet, in terror of 
thy great might, in love with thy great 
goodness.” 

But the god of the Smeroe, old and 
tired of life, upon hearing these words, 
frowned so hard that the ground -shook, 
and stroking his long gray beard with fin- 
gers trembling with rage, he looked down 
on the fierce giant, but answer he did not. 

Then Racsasa implored again: 


“Master, master! answer thy humble 


slave, that his heart may glow with grati- 
tude to thee, father of the purest, the 
sweetest of all maidens, and his arm may 
serve thee with all the. power which is in 


it. See! I am stronger than many to- 
gether. My arms are for thee if thou wilt 
give to me Djuwita!” 

Then the god of the mountains felt all 
the weakness of his old, weatherbeaten 
frame, and in his heart he admired the 
powerful statue of the giant who stood 
before him. But Djuwita was the apple 
of his eye, the only light-point in his life, 
and he could not decide to let her go 
from his side. Yet he knew that Djuwita 
loved Racsasa for his huge strength and 
power, for the unlimited goodness of his 
heart and the tribute of honor which all 
the other giants paid him. A terrible 
struggle of jealousy and love began in his 
divine heart, a struggle so fearful that 
the rumblings could be heard unto the 
south coast of Java. At last the rumblings 
ceased, but the face of the old god was 
surrounded by black clouds full of ill- 
omen. 

Cunning had crept into his heart. 
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At last he spoke: 

“Racsasa, I know the strength of thy 
arm. the bigness of thy heart. Listen 
well to the words which flow from my lips. 
Djuwita shall be thine, if in one single 
night while he is asleep, thou diggest 
round the Bromo a “dessar” one thousand 
feet deep and one thousand feet wide all 
round, so that for evermore he shall be 
unable to vomit his fire on the resting 
place of my feet. Hast thou the strength 
to do this, Racsasa ?” 

“For Djuwita my arms will find the 
strength.” 

“But as soon as the first cock shall crow 
this task must be finished.” 

‘So shall it be, for Djuwita!” 

“Tf thy task is not finished, thou shalt 
be changed into stone, and for one thou- 
sand years thou shalt lie there until the 
day of my departure for the Suralaja 
(name for the last gathering place of the 
gods. )e 

“Great God of the Smeroe, so shall it be. 
If I do not win Djuwita it is not one 
thousand years, but one thousand times 
one thousand years that I will be a rock.” 

“Well, this night, then, as soon as the 
eye of day has closed, thou shalt begin.” 

“Command, oh, mighty god! thy s slave 
is ready. Djuwita shall be mine! 

“Be it so, Racsasa !” 

Then the mighty giant stretched him- 
self upon the ground waiting for the night 
to come. He looked up at Djuwita and 
Djuwita looked at him, and in that glance 
moved thoughts of love and eternity. Then 
Djuwita, kneeling, took the giant’s head 
between her hands, and laid it gently in 
her lap, and so he rested until the end of 
day, while Djuwita watched over him. 

And. when the sun was half extinguished 


,in.the western sea, Djuwita gently roused 


the Racsasa.. He rose to his feet, looked 
once again at his beloved one already half 
enveloped by the shadows of the night. 
Then, with a glance at the stern face of 
the god of the Smeroe still lighted by the 
last rays of the sun, he hastily turned his 
steps towards the Bromo. On his way he 
picked up: the shell of a cocoanut, a “ba- 
tog” so big that nobody but Racsasa could 
lift it, and with this shell he began to dig 
a ditch round about the Bromo. 

Djuwita sat in her “maligai,” thinking 
of her lover, and listening to the thunder- 
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ing noises in the distance. It was the 
Racsasa emptying over the mountains his 
“batog” full to the brim with rocks and 
scoriae and sand, and every time that she 
heard that thunder, her heart resounded 
with joy, for she knew that her giant 
would conquer, and that every “batog” 
full would bring him nearer to her. 

But her father frowned at the roaring 
noises in the distance. In the pale moon- 
light he could distinctly see the Bromo, 
and round it was growing faster and fas- 
ter a silvery sickle, a desert of white 
sand. 

Still further grew the ditch round the 
Bromo, under the powerful efforts of the 
giant, and every time that he had thrown 
from his shell a torrent of rocks through 
the air, he breathed deeply and wiped the 
sweat from his brow with his long black 
hair. And so he worked throughout the 
night till his back was bent like a bow, 
and his hair was sweeping over the ground. 
Still he did not give up, for always in his 
imagination he saw the loving eyes of 
Djuwita resting on his. Only a few more 
. scoopfuls had to be dug out, and then. . . 

Meanwhile the god of the Smeroe, filled 
with anxiety, had turned his face towards 
the East. From his high domain he could 
see as far as the island of Bali. 

Oh, joy! at last the first red rays of 
Aurora shot out of the sea. 

His last scruple gave way.- 

Quickly stepping behind his palace, he 
took the pestle in his hands and began to 
pound the rice in the wooden rice-mortar, 
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as is the custom of the Indians of Java 
at early morning. 

No sooner had the first pounding re- 
sounded than the strident cry of a cock 
filled the morning air, and at once that 
cry was answered by many others, for the 
early pounding of the rice had deceived 
the foolish cocks. 

Thus deceit won the day. ! 

Racsasa heard those fatal voices shrill- 
ing through the air. Discouraged, he 
dropped the last “batog” full of sand and 
stone at the foot of the Bromo, and there 
it stands till this day. 

He sobbed a last “Oh, Djuwita!” then 
fell flat upon his face and was changed to 
stone. 

There he still lies, bending over the 
Dessar which he had dug. Wind and rain 
beat upon his back, but a few Yamara 
trees whisper plaintively and softly : “Rac- 
sasa, Racsasa !” 

It is the voice of Djuwita, the lovely one, 
who died on the same day as her lover, for 
tender was her heart and cruel the arrow © 
which pierced it. 

The God of the Smeroe, after having 
lost his last and most beloved child, grew 
older and whiter than ever. Since that 
day he stays within his mountain like a 
hermit, his heart full of sorrow and re- 
pentance. There he prepares himself for 
the Suralaja. 

And every morning when the cocks 
crow, he feels a sharp pain oppressing his 
heart, and then he coughs painfully till 
a black smoke rises out of the crater 





QUAIL OR NO QUAIL? THAT’S THE 
QUESTION 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 
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(Photographs from Life by the Author.) 


S EVERY ONE knows, who 
knows anything of our game 
birds at all, some of the most 
beautiful species of quails, or 
American partridges, in the country are 
indigenous to the State of California. 
They are known wherever they are yet to 
be found, throughout the Pacific Coast re- 
gion, as the mountain quail and the valley 
quail, the former often being called the 
plumed partridge and the latter the Cali- 
fornia partridge. They also have their 


scientific names, but it is not necessary 
for our present purpose to give them here. 
These birds, both, as well as other spe- 
cies, I have had several times in captivity, 








and while in my possession I availed my- 
self of the opportunity of making photo- 
graphs of them from life. Two of these 
photographs illustrate the present article, 
and another—the chestnut bellied scaled 
partridge, is also introduced, by way of 
comparison, to show the, marked differences. 
existing between it and the California 
species, which latter are much more beau- 
tiful and attractive. This scaled partridge. 
inhabits the lower Rio Grande Valley in. 
Texas, and certain regions to the south- 
ward into old Mexico. This bird I have 
also had alive, and have successfully pho- 
tographed it a number of times. 

As many living sportsmen and many 


The Mountain Quail or Plumed Partridge. 
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ornithologists well know, especially those 
residing on the Pacific Coast, it is not so 
very many years ago since both the moun- 
tain and the valley quails were to be 
found in suitable localities throughout 
the State, in vast numbers. Certainly not 
more than thirty-five or forty years ago, 
and that now these birds, over large areas 
where they formerly so occurred, are prac- 
tically extinct, while in still other dis- 
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They have been shot out by sportsmen. 
If there have been other causes working to 
their destruction, these are so insignifi- 
cant as compared with what the shot-gun 
has accomplished in the premises that it 
is quite gees i make any reference to 
them. In stating these facts, it by no 
means carries with it the charge that the 
sportsmen of-the State, or those from 
other sections who have hunted these par- 





The California Partridge. 


tricts they have become so few in numbers 
that ultimate extinction for them seems 
to be very near at hand. This enormous 
reduction in number of these beautiful 
game birds, which no one can gainsay, is, 
beyond all manner of doubt, directly 
traceable to man’s agency. 


tridges there, are in any way to be held 
responsible for going deliberately to work 


to exterminate this particular class of 
game. Still this very extermination has 
been progressing during recent years with 
fearful rapidity, and there must be some 
explanation for it all. 
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What is going on in this particular in 
California is going on all over this country 
nearly, and in most States and territories 
at a far more rapid rate. 

Indeed in California, things are not as 
bad as they are elsewhere, though the 
harm being done is evident enough. 

As to the solution of the trouble, one 
has but to critically consider all the fac- 
tors in operation tending toward the 
elimination of these birds, and what they 
have to-eontend against:in order to main- 
tain even a respectable representation in 
the fauna of the region they inhabit, when 





Chestnut-bellied Scaled Partridge. 


it becomes evident that the existing game 
legislation and what it entails is at the bot- 
tom of it all. In many of the States, the 
game laws now in force are actually opera- 
ting in such a way that no such birds as 
partridges or quails, or grouse and pheas- 
ants for the matter of that, can possibly 
contend against them and exist. Statis- 
ties go to prove this beyond all question. 

California in her game laws has re- 
cently made some moves in the right direc- 


tion, and some changes in her game legis- 
lation that are of the sensible sort, and 
the people of the State have reason to be 
proud of all this, for it is eminently sen- 
sible, which is a great deal more than can 
be said for the asinine, puerile and mur- 
derous laws in the case that are enacted, 
and to a large extent enforced, elsewhere. 
With a few more radical and sensible 
changes in this matter, it is believed that 
the beneficial results will, in due course, 
become apparent. This talk about having 
“drastic” and “more drastic” game laws 
is all the veriest nonsense that game com- 


missioners can be, and only too often are, 
guilty of. 

The only way to keep any kind of game 
in plenty at all seasons in any country is 
to supply the game without limit. Eng- 
land solved this point long ago, and the 
results are too well known to require an 
account of how it was accomplished in 
this place. 

Many of the game laws now in force 
should be repealed at once, as experience 
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has fully demonstrated that they are not 
only harmful, but are responsible for the 
extinction of game in many parts of the 
country, and particularly the smaller game 
fow!, as quail and the like. 

What is really needed is the encourage- 
ment in every possible way, and quails or 
American partridges are especially re- 
ferred to here, though it applies to all 
game of the kind, of propagating the spe- 
cies upon extensive private and federal 
preserves. Partridges of all kinds can be 
reared in captivity by the tens of thou- 
sands and be distributed all over the 
country to suitable districts, annually. 
The industry would prove to be a most 
profitable one from all points of view. 
Bobwhites, Mountain and Valley quail are 
reared in captivity with scarcely any trou- 
ble at all, and immense farms should be 
established and encouraged in every pos- 
sible way for these purposes. 

Then the “open seasons” should be very 
much longer in duration than they gener- 
ally are at present. This short season 
business, where an army—yes, a dozen ar- 
mies, of sportsmen and others, rush into 
the field, in a “last chance” sort of a way, 
and thousands of murderous guns are 
turned loose on the birds everywhere at 
once, is simply ruinous and fatal to ex- 
istence. 

Quai] and quail eggs should be fur- 
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nished to anybody and anywhere, within 
States or across State lines for stocking 
and incubating purposes, and this at any 
season of the entire year. All that should 
be insured is that the birds’ eggs pass into 
the hands of proper persons for the pur- 
poses specified. All laws operating against 
such an industry as this should be re- 
pealed. What we need is more game and 
the doing away with the present drastic 
measures of exterminating what little 
there is still left in the mountains and 
valleys of the country. 

The importation and rearing for stock- 
ing purposes, certain species of foreign 
game birds is worthy of very favorable 
consideration. 

Plenty of feathered game in any coun- 
try is only ensured through unlimited 
propagation and distribution of the same. 
This very simple and self-evident fact 
seems, however, very difficult of introduc- 
tion into the mentality of the average 
game commissioner’s “stock in trade” of 
that requisite. 

It is a matter for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take hold of, and set apart exten- 
sive game preserves for the rearing ani 
distribution of any number of the birds: 
it will be then, and then only,’ that we 
shall begin to see the ranks of these fine 
birds restored to their former numbers, as 
of yore. 








HOW FOREST RANGERS PROTECT UNCLE 
SAM’S FORESTS 


BY 


HE GROWTH of forestry and 
the rapid increase in the num- 
ber and area of National For- 


ests in the United States has 
created a corresponding demand for com- 
vetent men to fill the numerous positions 
thus created. 

Of the various classes of men required 
in the administration of the National 
Forests, in point of number the position 
of forest ranger leads all the others. And 
not only is this class the largest, but in 
many ways it is one of the most import- 
ant, because it is the rangers who are 
called upon to be constantly in touch with 
the local settlers, and it is upon the dis- 
cretion and tact shown by them that much 
of the local success of the administration 
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is due. For that reason it is the constant 
aim of the Government to increase the effi- 
ciency of the ranger force by so improving 
the conditions under which they work as 
to attract a superior type of men. 

The position of forest ranger is under 
Civil Service, and to secure an appoint- 
ment the applicant must successfully pass 
an examination made up of a written and 
a field test. The written test consists of 
practical questions on timber estimating, 
grazing, simple surveying, forest regula- 
tions, etc., while the field test is designed 
to enable the applicant to show what he 
really knows. He is furnished with a 


pack outfit, and is invited to display his 
knowledge of packing; he is required to 
run out certain lines with a compass, to 


Type of ranger cabin built by Government. 
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estimate a strip of timber, and in general 
to do the very things he will be called up- 
on to do as a ranger. The knowledge nec- 
essary to become a forest ranger is more 
practical than theoretical, and yet the 
examination is sufficiently rigid to call for 
some smal] mental ability in the applicant, 
because in the performance of his duty he 
is called upon to meet the demands of 
many people and to exercise tact and judg- 
ment in the conduct of reserve business. 

Every ranger has a certain area of land 
under his jurisdiction which is called his 
district, and within that area he is held 
responsible for existing conditions. The 
extent of that district is determined by the 
character of the country, its roughness, 
accessibility and population. 

On the California forests the ranger’s 
year is divided into two periods: one, the 
dry season, extending from the time the 
rains cease until they begin again, during 
which period his entire time is devoted to 
patrol work, and the wet, or winter sea- 
son, when his efforts are primarily de- 
voted to trail and firebreak construction. 
Of course, in other forests, when condi- 
tions are different, the duties of the rangers 
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vary according to the local requirements, 
some rangers giving all of their time to 
grazing matters, and others to timber sale 
work. 

As a general rule, most of the rangers 
live back in the mountains, or if they have 
what is called a “front district, they make 
their headquarters at the mouth of some 
canyon, or upon some elevated point where 
they can command a good view of the 
surrounding country. It is the policy of 
the Government, wherever the conditions 
will permit, to give each ranger a Govern- 
ment cabin to live in, and if possible, a 
small patch of land for a garden and pas- 
ture for his horse. This policy is being 
pursued as fast as the funds will permit, 
and many rangers are now permanently 
located upon such headquarter sites. Un- 
til cabins can be furnished, however, the 
rangers live in tents or tent houses, ex- 
cept in a few instances where they are 
convenient to some town. Each ranger is 
required to furnish his own horse and 
outfit. 

During the dry season, the great dan- 
ger from fires necessitates the rangers de- 
voting their entire time to patrol work. 





A Government trail in the mountains. 

















Cleaning out a permanent firebreak. 


Over the rough, chaparral or timber-cov- 
ered mountains, trails are laid out, wind- 
ing through the canyons and over moun- 
tain ridges, and along these trails the ran- 
ger patrols, always on the lookout for 
fires. While thus patroling, the ranger 
keeps in touch with affairs around him, 
and is always alert to discover any. viola- 
tions of the law. In addition to his au- 
thority as a forest ranger, which enables 
him to make arrests for violations of Fed- 
eral laws, he holds an appointment from 
the State as a Fire Warden, which au- 
thorizes him not only to make arrests for 
violations of the State fire laws, but also 
to regulate the use of fire by settlers in 
clearing their lands or burning refuse of 
any kind. Before doing this burning, the 
settler must secure a permit from a Fire 
Warden, and the warden may require what- 
ever precautions he deems necessary, such 
as clearing a space around the fire, piling 
the brush, ete. In this way he is also ac- 
juainted with the time of burning, and 
can be present if he so desired, Many of 
‘he rangers also hold appointments as 
State Fish and Game Wardens, which give 
‘hem the right to make arrests for viola- 
‘ons of the fish and game laws. 

As incidental to their work, rangers are 








authorized to grant the free use of reserve 
wood for fuel or domestic purposes to set- 
tlers within or adjacent to the forest. 
They may also, in some cases, make direct 
sales of timber up to a certain amount, 
and in all cases they attend to the mark- 
ing and scaling of the timber on the 
ground, and see that all the provisions of 
the timber sale agreements are complied 
with. 

Whenever any party applies to” occupy 
forest land under what is known as a 
“special use permit,” before such permit 
is issued it is necessary for the ranger in 
whose district the land is located to visit 
the land and report to the Supervisor 
whether or not the application should be 
granted. If the permit is issued, he is 
required to see that the permittee does not 
violate any of the provisions of the per- 
mit. 

On districts where grazing is allowed, 
the ranger is required to keep a close 
watch of all stock so grazed, to see that 
they are confined to the areas named in 
the grazing permits issued to the owners, 
and also that no more stock are grazed 
than the permits call for. This duty nat- 
urally requires a knowledge of cattle 
brands and marks and experience in rec- 
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ognizing the stock of different owners. 

While the duties above mentioned form 
an important part of a ranger’s work, yet 
perhaps the chief duty of the ranger dur- 
ing the summer months is to watch for 
fires. In fighting a forest fire, time is 
half the battle, and the quicker help can 
be secured and the fight commenced, the 
easier it is to control a fire. This being 
so, many provisions for facilitating the 
work of fire fighters have been carried out, 
among which is the placing of tool chests 
containing a supply of shovels, axes, can- 
teens and other supplies at convenient 
points throughout the mountains, where 
the rangers can easily secure them. In 
addition, arrangements are made with set- 





A forest ranger. 


tlers who have telephones to notify the 
rangers whenever any fires are discovered, 
and by a system of co-operation it is pos- 
sible to get a force of men to a remote 
part of the mountains in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Forest officers have the right 
to compel all able-bodied men to assist in 
fighting fires, but it is seldom that they 
are required to exercise? this power, the 
settlers recognizing that it is to their own 
nterest to assist in every way possible. In 
he extinguishment of forest fires many 
iethods are used, depending upon the 

iaracter of the country. Often a good 
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method of combating a grass fire is to 
shovel dirt upon it, or to beat it out with 
wet sacks, while in other instances a strip 
of land in the path of the oncoming flames 
is cleared of brush and the earth spaded 
up, thus forming a break across which the 
flames have difficulty in leaping. This 
last method has been found so successful 
that permanent fire breaks are being con- 
structed along the crests of the mountains 
and at other points where there is great 
danger of fires. These breaks are usually 
constructed during the winter months 
when the rangers are not obliged to patrol, 
and are made by cutting and grubbing out 
all vegetation for a width of 50 or 60 feet. 
In addition to these breaks, the rangers 


f) 


Tool box containing fire fighting tools. 


devote their efforts during the wet season 
to the building of trails through the 
mountains, rendering the various parts of 
their districts easy of access. Part of 
each year is also taken up in planting the 
young seedlings, which are raised in Gov- 
ernment nurseries and shipped to the ran- 
gers, who set them out on their districts. 

In many ways, the position of forest 
ranger is an exacting one, and yet to the 
man who loves outdoor life, it affords him 
congenial work, with the assurance that so 
long as he performs his duties properly, 
ais position is a permanent one. 








BIBLES AND RIFLES 


BY CLARA HOLZMARK WOLF 


HE CELEBRATION, June 27- 

28, 1907, of the 50th anniver- 

sary of the organization of the 

“First Church of Christ” of 
Wabaunsee, Kansas, and its subsequent 
history recalls many incidents of more 
than passing interest. Except for modern 
repairs, it stands to-day looking much the 
same as when it was first erected in 1857 
—a striking reminder of the character of 
Henry Ward Beecher and the men who 
went out from Connecticut at the inspira- 
tion and encouragement of the famous 
pastor to help free Kansas. The church is 
familiarly known as Beecher Rifles Church 
—and gets its name from the following 
facts: 

On March 22, 1856, while the company 
was forming, a meeting was held in North 
Church, over which Mr. Beecher presided, 
and made a spirited address. During the 
evening, some one spoke with much feel- 
ing, saying that these men were leaving 
their homes and their dear relatives and 
friends with the noble purpose to help 
save their country from the blight of 
slavery, and that they should not be al- 
lowed to leave without proper means of 
defense. Whereupon one of the audience 
called out: “I’ll give a Sharp’s rifle.” This 
aroused the audience to great enthusiasm, 
and was followed by donations of more 
rifles. Mr. Beecher pledged twenty-five 
from his congregation in Brooklyn, and 
with the rifles came a bible and hymn- 
book for each member of the party, and a 
letter written in his study that is remark- 
able for its beauty, courage, strength and 
truth, of which the following is a copy: 


(Published in the New York Daily Tri- 
bune, Friday, April 4, 1856.) 
Brooklyn, Friday, March 28, 1856. 
C. B. Lines, Esq., New Haven, Conn. 


Dear Sir: Allow me to address you, and 
through you the gentlemen of your com- 
pany, on the eve of your departure for 
Kansas. I hope and believe that you will 


find a settlement there to be a means of 
great prosperity. 
early settlers of New Haven, 


You are not like the 
going upon 


a doubtful enterprise, to a-poor soil in a 
severe climate, the ocean on one side and 
the wilderness of a continent on every 
other side. You will not go far from us. 
In our day, we measure by time, rather 
than distance; by hours, not miles. You 
will not be as far from your old home as 
one Sabbath is from another. And yet 
you go upon an errand not one wit less 
Christian and less heroic than that of our 
common ancestors, who founded New 
Haven. You are pioneers of towns and 
cities; you are the seed of Christianity— 
the germs of civilization. You’ll put your 
feet down in a wilderness; in a year it 
will be a populous place. And where the 
morning sun now rises on herds of wild 
buffalo, couched deep in the wild grass, in 
your own life-time it will bring forth the 
cry of multitudes and the noise of a city. 
Nevertheless such perils have been coiled 
about the young State of Kansas that it is 
an act of courage to settle there, if a man 
goes with a true spirit of American insti- 
tutions. T'o go there determined to trans- 
plant to its soil the tree of liberty, which 
under God has in older States borne and 
shook down from its boughs all the fruits 
of an unparalleled prosperity, requires he- 
roic courage. 

It is a pleasure and honor to us to be 
in any way connected with such an enter- 
prize by furnishing to the emigrant mater- 
ial or moral aid. I have personally felt 
a double interest in your company, be- 
cause it springs from New Haven, my 
father’s birthplace and the home of my 
ancestors. 

A friend and parishioner, A. Stedwelf, 
desires me to present to you twenty-five 
copies of the bible. This is the charter of 
all charters, the constitution of all con- 
stitutions, the source and spring of 
Christian manliness. This book will be 
at the foundation of your State. It will 
teach you to value your rights, and inspire 


you to defend them. “The donor has 
caused to be inscribed upon them: “Be 
ye steadfast and unmovable.” It is a 


shame that in America, amidst our free 
institutions, anything else should be 
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needed but moral instrumentalities. But 
you do need more. You will be surrounded 
by men who have already committed the 
wickedest wrongs and the most atrocious 
crimes. They have scrupled at nothing by 
which slavery may be fastened upon the 
young State. To send forth companies of 
men with their families, amid those who 
are bred to regard helplessness as a law- 
ful prey to strength, would be a piece of 
unjustifiable cruelty. I send to you, there- 
fore, as I promised, the arms required for 
twenty-five men. I have not the least 
fear that a hundred men bred under New 
England influences will be too eager or too 
war-like. You have been taught to create 
wealth and not to rob it; to rely on intelli- 
gence and rectitude for defense. And you 
will not be in any danger of erring on the 
side of violence. But you are sent for the 
defense of great rights. You have no 
liberty to betray them by cowardice. There 
are times when self-defense is a religious 
duty. If that duty was ever imperative, 
it is now, and in Kansas. I do not say 
that you have barely the right to defend 
yourselves and your liberties; I say that 
it is a duty from which you cannot shrink, 
without leaving your honor, your man- 
hood, your Christian fidelity behind you. 
But this invincible courage will be a shield 
to you. You will not need to use arms 
when it is known that you have them, and 
are determined to employ them in extremi- 
ties. It is the very essence of the spirit 
which slavery breeds to be arrogant toward 
the weak, and cowardly before the strong. 
If you are willing to lose your lives, you 
will save them. If, on the other hand you 
are found helpless, the miscreants of 
slavery would sweep you from Kansas like 
grass on the prairie before autumnal fires. 
If you are known to be fearless men, pre- 
pared for emergencies, slavery like a lion 
will come up, and gazing into the eyes of 
courageous men, will stop, cower and creep 
away into ambush. I trust that the perils 
which a few months ago hung like a cloud 
over that fair State, are lifting and pass- 
ing away. May you find an unobstructed 
eace! Then let these arms hang above 
your doors as the old revolutionary mus- 
ets do in many a New England dwelling. 
‘lay your children in another generation 

ok upon them with pride and say: “Our 
thers’ courage saved this fair region 
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from blood and slavery.” We will not 
forget you. Every morning’s breeze shall 
catch the blessings of our prayers, and 
roll them westward to your prairie homes. 
May your sons be as large hearted as the 
heavens above their heads! May your 
daughters fill the land as the flowers do 
the prairies, only sweeter and fairer than 
they. 

I am in the bonds of the Gospel and in 
the firm faith of liberty, truly yours, 

H. W. BEECHER. 


With a Sharp’s rifle on the shoulder of 
every member of the company, and a bible 
in his pocket, the noble band of earnest, 
intelligent and educated men, one hundred 
strong, left New Haven amidst the ap- 
plause of thousands, on their perilous 
journey to the “battle-ground of Free- 
dom.” 

“The hardships that attended the jour- 
ney were such as can scarcely be appreci- 
ated now,” said Mr. Sherman A. Willard, 
in his interesting account of their experi- 
ence. 

Very soon after their arrival the colony 
was called upon to help in the Free State 
struggle. It was just before the sacking 
of Lawrence by Donaldson and Jones, May 
21, 1856, when the colony had been in 
Wabaunsee but three weeks. Wm. Mitchell 
and J. P. Root were appointed to go to 
Lawrence, learn the situation and report. 
Avoiding the patrols at Tecumseh, they 
reached Lawrence, learned the conditions 
and started to return. Just beyond the 
town, they and two companions were fired 
on from a cabin. The other two were on 
horses and escaped, but Mitchell and Root 
had mules that balked. They were taken 
by ten or fifteen men on promise of release 
in the morning if all right. In the morn- 
ing they were questioned separately and 
held for being Free State men. Mr. 
Mitchell, by his bold and defiant answers, 
enraged the captain, who, a day or so later, 
sent to search him for correspondence. Mr. 
Mitchell was lying down and refused to 
rise, but told the ruffian to search away. 
He further enraged the ruffians by the lan- 
guage he used in his protests, and was 
again taken before the captain. He was 
ordered to cook for the remaining eighteen 
prisoners. Mr. Mitchell flatly refused. 
The ruffians were half drunk, and cried 
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out: “Hang the abolitionist.” A rope was 
thrown over his head and instantly drawn, 
but Mr. Mitchell was equal to the occasion. 
Seizing the rope, and with it as a weapon, 
he said: “If you want anything, come on.” 
The more sober interfered and saved him. 
The two were kept so long that their death 
was reported in the Kast, to the great 
grief of Captain Mitchell’s family and 
friends in Middletown, Conn. But they 
were liberated after the sacking of Law- 
rence, and returned to the colony, taking 
turns riding the one mule that was re- 
turned to them. 

In September, 1856, word came up the 
trail that the men were wanted at Law- 
rence to fight Missourians. It was a criti- 
cal time. The company immediately re- 
sponded, and with their Sharp’s rifles, 
went down to the troubled center. 

Jim Lane was in command of the en- 
tire forces. One day they went to capture 
a party of Missourians in Lecompton. 
They were found sheltered in a house, but 
whether Lane was afraid or not, no one 
knows. Anyhow he ordered a halt, and 
they returned that evening to Lawrence. 
It is related that Lieutenant Ed Lines, in 
command of the Wabaunsee boys in ab- 
sence of Captain Mitchell, marching at 
the head of the company, failed to hear 
the command to halt, and marched on 
until stopped by one sent after him. 

A few days later news came that the 
Missourians were at Hickory Point. Lane 
drew up his men, and after a bombastic 
speech, told them to fall back two paces, 
then said: 

“You who are afraid to go down, stand 
where vou are; the rest march forward two 
paces.” Not a man stands. They then 
marched forward by way of Wakerusa and 
Pleasanton, and just at nightfall saw the 
Missourians on the opposite side of an am- 
phitheatre. Lane then retired. 

In spite of hardships there were lively 
times. There was the lyceum, the singing 
school and parties. The lack of women for 
home-makers was one of the _ greatest 
drawbacks, and many a settler left because 
there was none for him in the West, and 
the Eastern girl could not stand the lone- 
someness of pioneer life. So anxious were 
the young men for the society of young 
ladies that one is known to have walked 
miles over ice-sheeted water much 


many 
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of the way to visit a girl who had attracted 
him. Returning home, he walked 39 miles 
from Topeka in a day, having to swim 
Mill Creek, full of ice water, with his 
shoes around his neck and stockings in his 
breast. 

“On the 20th day of April, 1856,” said 
Mr. A. A. Cottrell, “the entire company 
came in to Wabaunsee and camped on the 
east side of Antelope Creek, one-half mile 
north of the present crossing of the creek. 
The next morning after their arrival a 
meeting was held on the open prairie. The 
pioneers who left to explore the country 
reported a fine grove of cottonwood trees, 
suitable for house logs, on an island in the 
river near the town-site, and as the Kaw 
river was supposed to be navigable at that 
time, the timber en the islands would be- 
long to the fellow who got there first. Mr. 
lines, after hearing the report, wanted 
every axe-man to go and cut house logs, 
and those who owned oxen to haul the logs 
to the town-site and build and own in 
common houses enough to shelter the 
whole company. Mr. Wm. Mitchell, a man 
of much experience in the mines of Cali- 
fornia, said that others might do as thev 
pleased, but he would build no houses that 
he had to share in common with others. 
Mr. Mitchell carried the day, and no 
houses were built in common. It was 
agreed, however, that every one was to 
stake a claim somewhere as soon as possi- 
ble. 

In June, there came into our settlement 
three young men who had been at work 
on the Free State Constitution of Topeka, 
They were well-educated, clever men, flee- 
ing from bogus Sheriff Jones, who had 
warrants for them. They were charged 
with treason against the bogus Territorial 
Government. We took them, with two 
yoke of oxen, to haul our camp outfit and 
tents up the Saline river to hunt buffaloes. 
The second day out we met a man who 
had been out hunting buffaloes and got 
separated from his party and fell into the 
hands of a roving band of Indians, who 
had stripped him of everything he had ex- 
cept a pair of ragged overalls. ‘The hot 
sun had blistered every particle of his 
body exposed, and to relieve the pain he 
had rolled in buffalo wallows and _plas- 
tered himself with mud. His feet were 
bleeding and he was nearly starved. Dr. 











oot gave him a shirt. Root was a large 
man and this man was quite small. ‘The 
-hirt was just the thing for him, as it did 
uot chafe his sore spots. We wrapped his 
‘eet up in a part of our wagon cover, gave 
him food to last him to the fort and direc- 
tions how to get there. We never heard 
of him after he left us. 

“Some time after our return from the 
buffalo hunt, there came a messenger into 
our settlement with the report that the 
Indians had besieged Fort Riley, and that 
the United States garrison there wanted 
help. On arriving at Manhattan, we 
learned that it was a false report, and we 
returned home feeling that we had a 
well-organized company that could be de- 
pended on in case of emergency. 

“IT was in Lawrence the night bogus 
Sheriff Jones was shot. He came to Law- 
rence to make arrests of Free State men. 
He pitched his tent on a vacant lot and 
was looking over his papers by the light 
of a candle when some one shot him from 
the outside of the tent, but the shot did 
not prove fatal. The next morning the 
town was plastered with dodgers, around 
the outside of which was a string of 
ciphers stating that ‘the above reward 
would be paid to the person who shot 
President Buchanan’s yellow pup.’ 

“Tt will be remembered that at this time 
the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War and every territorial offi- 
cer, was doing all they could to make a 
slave State out of Kansas. 

“The spring of 1857 found us busy 
making preparations for future homes. I 
had taken a claim near the Kaw river. I 
built a house by putting a 16 foot pole in 
two forks set deep into the ground; ten- 
foot rails, one end of the rails on the 
ground, the other end on the pole. These, 
covered with prairie hay, then dirt on the 
hay, made the two sides of the house. The 
North End had a large fire place built of 
prairie sods. A bed tick split in two and 
fastened to willow poles, made an excellent 
‘oor on the south end. This made a com- 
‘ortable house for winter and a good har- 
ior for snakes the next summer. Many 
imes as I was taking my noon-day rest on 

v bed in the heat of the day, I saw dif- 
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ferent kinds of snakes crawling over and 
under the rails above my head. It was 
not long before S. H. Fairfield, S. R. 
Weed, J. E. Platt and F. J. Williard 
came to live with me, so as to be near the 
timber on the island. We were making 
rails to fence our claims. Each one fur- 
nished his own bed and food; the cooking 
was done in the sod fireplace. The stand- 
ard for a good cook was to be able to cover 
the bottom of a frying pan with batter, 
then turn the cake without knife or fork 
by giving the frying pan a flip, bringing 
the flap-jack bottom side up in the exact 
spot in the frying pan that it was first. If 
by any means it landed in the ashes, it 
was eaten all the same. Four of these 
flap-jacks soaked in one or two spoonfuls 
of bacon grease and four generous slices 
of fried bacon rolled up in those cakes, 
made us an ideal dinner while making 
rails, provided they did not become frozen 
so hard that we could not bite through 
them all at one bite. 

“When the cooking utensils were shoved 
under the eaves and we were all in bed on 
the ground floor, the house was full. When 
one fellow wanted to turn over in bed, the 
rest had to turn over or get mixed up 
with our grub and dishes.” 

As far as now known, the only mem- 
bers of the New Haven Company now liv- 
ing are Silas Thomas of California, Geo. 
H. Thomas, J. M. Hubbard, of Conn., J. 
F. Willard and A. A. Cottrell in the old 
settlement. 

Among the list of pastors who have 
faithfully served their terms of service, 
the picture of Reverend William Y. 
Blenkarn, deceased, father of the present 
pastor, radiates from the wall of the old 
church beside which hang two Sharp's 
rifles, one belonging to Col. A. A. Cottrell, 
and the other once the property of Col. 
Lines, used in the early history of the 
church. 

On the pulpit lay three bibles; one the 
old pulpit bible presented by Charles B. 
Lines; another an old Coverdale bible 
over three hundred years old, the property 
of the Mitchell family; the third, one of 
the twenty-five presented by Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church in Brooklyn. 




















































HONGKONG---STORE HOUSE OF THE 


CHINESE EMPIRE 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


UT IN HONGKONG, white men 

will tell you a fascinating story. 

Briefly, it is to the effect that 

two far-seeing Englishmen made 

of the little island on which the city 
stands the storehouse of a great empire. 

For decades, perhaps centuries, the 
wealth of the vast territory rested uneasy 
in the hiding places of the merchants and 
mandarins scattered throughout the land. 
They had no banking institutions or safe 
deposit vaults. Murders and confiscation 
by outlaws and river pirates occurred with 
appalling regularity. The imperial Gov- 
ernment was unequal to the task of pro- 
tecting its citizens and their wealth. In- 
ternal disturbances bordering on revolu- 
tion now and then entered into the general 
strife. ‘There was no peace, no safety, no 
assurance that the money, crops, or chat- 
tels which were the Chinaman’s to-day 
would be his on the morrow. 

In this ridiculous situation these 
scheming Englishmen saw a great oppor- 
tunity, both for Britain, ever anxious to 
expand, and for themselves. The city of 
Victoria was begun by them on Hongkong 
island, which stands as a formidable senti- 
nel on the coast directly in front of Can- 
ton and Kowloon. Years later, the colony 
made itself famous under the native name 
of Hongkong as the third greatest ship- 
ping port in the world, ranking just below 
Antwerp. The riches of China, as these 
brainy men destined it, are stored in 
Hongkong well away from the dangers 
of marauding bands of thieves, and under 
the lordly protection of the United King- 
dom. 

Strong banking institutions and indus- 
trial concerns, composed of an equitable 
number of Chinese stockholders, were 
launched. Through them the labors of 


the yellow millions pass out of China to 
the corners of the earth, as though there 


were no other gates leading from the em- 
pire to the highways of the world. 

Hongkong is a free port—a trans-ship- 
ment port, in fact—and no statistics, 
other than those of the harbor-master are 
kept by the British of the imports and ex- 
ports. The imports into the empire 
through Hongkong in a recent year were 
$115,949,600; exports through Hongkong 
$66,192,320. This large trade with a col- 
ony having no further interest in it than 
that of receiving and transmitting, ren- 
ders the statistics covering Chinese com- 
merce quite confusing. Full accounts of 
the shipping returns show that the colony, 
which, as before stated, has little trade of 
its own, is by far the greatest shipping 
port in all Asia. The city of Victoria, a 
part of Hongkong, has some 300,000 peo- 
ple. All but 10,000 are Asiatics, and the 
consuming power, of course, is inconsider- 
able. Cargoes come from all over the 
world to pass through Hongkong as the 
key port to other Far Eastern countries, 
with their many sub-ports of entry, sup- 
plying teaming millions. There are from 
forty to seventy-five ocean-going steamers 
in the harbor constantly, yet there are no 
docking facilities for a single line. The 
magnificent system of go-downs and ware- 
houses for the temporary storing of sup- 
plies incoming and outgoing, as befits it, 
is extensive. 

The total number of sea-going ships ar- 
riving and clearing at Hongkong during 
a late year was 7,984, of which 3,697 
were British, 1,682 German, 594 Japan- 
ese, 552 Norwegian, 435 French, 405 Chi- 
nese, 148 Portuguese, 125 Dutch, and 119 
United States. While the immense indi- 
vidual tonnage of the few American ships 
—principally of the Great Northern and 
Pacific Mail lines—made a total of 613.,- 
115, yet the German ships aggregate over 
four times as much, the Japanese over 
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twice as much, and the French somewhat 
more than the American. 

But Hongkong as a shipping center. is 
meeting with decline, probably due to some 
degree to our own ambitious efforts: at 
Manila. Recent years have been marked 
by quietude in trade and disappointment 
in commercial circles. Floods in the coun- 
try, partial failures of rice crops, the un- 
certainty of pirates in the Canton delta, 
despite the fact that this area is patroled 
by foreign gunboats, the great typhoon of 
September, 1906, which destroyed property 
running into the millions, and lastly the 
attractiveness of Manila with her modern 
docks and deep harbor, are all factors en- 
tering more or less into a decisive check in 
Hongkong’s growth. There is a continual 
spirit of rivalry between Hongkong and 
Manila, and, while the British have no fear 
of a sudden downfall, they nevertheless 
realize that Manila, as well as other neigh- 
boring ports, is gaining rapidly in ship- 
ping figures. The colony’s future is being 
discussed in the foreign press of China, 
and naturally with much interest and 
feeling by the newspapers of Hongkong. 
It is claimed that the city has passed the 
zenith in its meteoric career. The secre- 
tary of the Hongkong branch of the China 


Sampans, Chinese dug-outs, along the waterfront, Hongkong. 
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Association in a recent article had the 
following to-say on the subject : 

“The Japanese have taken the New- 
chwang trade which used to be in Hong- 
kong, hands, and have also captured that 
carried on between Japan and Singapore 
and the Dutch Indies,’ with a detrimental 
effect on the sugar trade with Java. Rice 
now goes direct-to Peru from Siam in- 
stead of through Hongkong. Kerosene 
oil is imported to the,treaty ports in bulk, 
instead of being distributed here. Flour, 
which used to be imported here and dis- 
tributed far north and south, is shipped 
direct to Shanghai, Cheefoo, Tientsin and 
Vladivostok; and Singapore now draws 
direct on Australia for the requirements 
of the Straits. There are other classes of 
business hardly so important which have 
also been diverted for good.” 

In the same connection, the well-in- 
formed South China Morning Post re- 
cently had the following to say: 

“Tt has been painfully borne in upon us 
during the past two years of depression 
that Hongkong’s progress has received a 
check. As a trading center it occupied 
a unique position, the inner gate between 
Kast and West. Hongkong is no longer 


synonymous with China as monopolizing 








Along the water-front, Hongkong, showing some of the shipping and a portion of 


the city in the background. 


the trans-shipment of goods; it is not al- 
ways to be the only free port, and its mul- 
longer so 
Time 


tifarious advantages are no 
highly esteemed as they once were. 
and the march of events have produced a 
marked change in the position of Hong- 
kong.” 

The closing sentence of the last quo- 
tation may have been written apprehensive 


of our own advent in the East. The press 
of Manila and Hongkong have frequent 
controversies over Hongkong’s rating as 
a shipping center, but still a happy friend- 
ship exists between the American and 
English citizens of the two metropolii. 

Consul General Wilder’s description of 
Hongkong is both interesting and witty. 

He says in part: 

“Hongkong is an island eleven miles 
long, and you will think it equally high 
if you walk up on a warm day. The city 
is built on the lines of a stone wall four 
feet high and six feet thick. When the 
builder was asked why he built his wall 
so, he replied that if the wall were blown 
‘own it would be higher than it was be- 
‘ore. The British Admiral walks to the 
’cak every day. I have often thought how 

uch Theodore Roosevelt would appre- 

ule the vigorous ways, the mental alert- 


ness, and the glowing human quality in 
our friend, Sir Hedworth, and I trust that 
they may some day meet. The latter may 
lack a trifle of the intense consuming ab- 
sorption of Mr. Roosevelt in the issue of 
the moment. Mr. Roosevelt’s young son 
says that this enthusiasm is so great that 
when his father is ‘at a wedding, he thinks 
he’s the bride; and when he goes to a 
funeral he imagines himself the corpse. 

“Hongkong’s strong points are the scen- 
erv, the bathing parties, Sir Paul Char- 
ter’s collection of old porcelain, the near- 
ness of Hongkong to Manila, the fog and 
the excellence of the consular service. 
Hongkong is owned by the English, run 
by the Irish, and financed by the Scotch ; 
—a«ll except the hotels, which are supported 
by American tourists. Queen’s Road loads 
up my fellow Americans with No. 2 jade 
and Swatow drawn-work; they go to the 
races, drop their money at Macao (the 
Monte Carlo of Asia), and visit the exe- 
cution grounds at Canton. When they 
reach America they write books, saying 
the Chinese just hate the missionaries, 
and that it is a shame that the American 
consuls should be chosen from broken- 
down politicians who wear celluloid col- 
lars and eat with their knives.” 
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To relieve the congestion of Victoria, 
Hongkong, Mr. R. Pescio, a prominent 
merchant, has come forward with a scheme 
(worthy a Yankee) to tunnel through the 
Peak and build a railroad to the open 
country on the south shore of the island. 
If permitted to carry out this project, Mr. 
Pescio has offered to construct 150 to 200 
modern houses in the settlement, which 
would be a boon to foreigners living there. 
It is proposed to start the railway from 
Wyndham street and run ‘from there to 
Kennedy Road, where the tunnel is de- 
signed to commence. To pierce the peak 
a tunnel 2,100 yards long will be required, 
and it is promised that a train could make 
the run to the proposed settlement in four 
or five minutes. The equipment proposed 
for the line is electric. 

Hongkong perhaps shows its prettiest 
aspect at night. As you go to your ship 
your eyes will turn back and marvel at 
the lights of the city on the mountain- 
side. For miles they twinkle along the 
water-front, and far, far up they scintillate 
until the lamps made by man lose them- 
selves in the stars set by the Almighty. 
Riding safely in the harbor, and each con- 
tributing a light, are thousands of craft, 


ranging from proud steamships destined 
to remote ports, to the tiny skiffs on which 
Chinese families under British protection 


sleep after the day’s toil. To the north 
looms the dark, mighty, eternal skyline of 
strange, mystic, potential China just now 
stupidly awakening from her sleep of cen- 
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turies to the call of civilization. Far to 
the east and west are lighthouses flashing 
warning and cheers to the ships passing at 
sea. 

But to return once more to Hongkong’s 
industrial situation. The colony has 
been liberally compensated for shipping 
losses in late years by the money paid to 
her by the United States and Philippine 
Governments. All the cement consumed 
in the Philippines, both by the mother 
country and the insular possession, comes 
from there. The United States recently 
bought more than a million barrels of the 
product of the Green Island Cement Com- 
pany, with which to fortify Corregidor 
island (at the entrance to Manila Bay), 
which is to be the Gibraltar of the Kast, 
far eclipsing Port Arthur. Huge sums 
have gone to Hongkong ship builders in 
repairing our transports and men-o’-war 
on the Asiatic station, and in building 
numerous vessels for harbor work at 
Manila. 

The arrival of the colossal dry dock 
Dewey at Olongapo did not much tickle 
these ship building firms, as it has taken 
from them a handsome source of revenue. 

But the solemn, stubborn fact remains 
that Hongkong is gradually dividing her 
shipping supremacy with neighboring 
ports, such as Shanghai, Saigon, Nagasaki, 
and Manila—and just now Manila, with 
her magnificent breakwater, deep channel, 
roomy bay, and up-to-the-minute docks 
and warehouses is hurting her most. 





THE LUCK OF LUELLA 


A Little Romance of San Francisco 


BY W. DRUMMOND-NORIE 


T WAS LUELLA who did it. Of 
course it might have been Mary or 
Susan, or Jane, but then, I don’t 
love Mary or Susan or Jane, and I 
do love Luella, and if I hadn’t, then this 
story would never have been written. 
You see, it was this way. I was an old 
bachelor; at least, that’s what my nearest 
and dearest friends called me, and some 
even went so far as to call me a “con- 
firmed old bachelor.” I was not really 
old, you know, for, entre nous, I had only 
seen forty-five summers, but when one has 
reached that mature age without a serious 
affair of the heart, and when the silver 


threads among the gold are beginning to 
force themselves upon our notice, and the 
little tell-tale wrinkles around the eyes 
decline to be smoothed out by any amount 
of rubbing, then the epithet “old” is per- 


haps not altogether inappropriate, and 
really when one comes to think of it, the 
term “old bachelor” has an undeniably 
cheery ring about it which implies port 
wine, good cigars and a comfortable, 
roomy arm-chair before a blazing fire, and 
other cheerful accessories. 

In my case, at least, the accessories were 
a fact, and it was that same comfortable, 
easy chair, the kitten, and Lwuella—of 
course, Luella—that changed the even 
tenor of my life and transformed the “con- 
firmed” old bachelor into a happy and con- 
tented Benedict; I was going to add a few 
more qualifying adjectives, but Luella, 
who is looking over my shoulder and mak- 
ing faces—I can see her in the mirror op- 
posite—says I had better not, so I must 
perforce obey. 

Three months ago, I didn’t even know 
there was a Luella; I had known many 
Marys and Susans and Janes, with a fair 
sprinkling of Maudes and Violets, but 


Luella had not come within the astral 
plane of my bachelorhood. She existed, 
but as far as I was concerned, she was not. 

Now as she sits perched like a bird on 
the arm of my chair in what appears to 
me a very uncomfortable position, with 
her head pressed against my own, the 
strands of her fair, golden hair tickling 
my ears as I write—the glass reveals that 
she is blushing—I think blushes are very 
becoming to a pretty woman, don’t you— 
it is difficult to believe that I have not 
known her all my life. What I did with- 
out her in my bachelor days that seem ages 
and ages ago, I cannot even imagine, And 
this is how it all happened. I can see in 
the treacherous mirror that Luella is mak- | 
ing a quaint little moue, and I hear a 
musical voice  protestingly exclaim: 
“Please, Will, don’t tell.” “Yes, dear,” I 
say, “I’m going to tell because I’m proud 
of my little wife, and I want to take the 
whole world into my confidence.” 

Luella, finding her protest in vain, 
makes a pretty gesture of despair and 
climbs down from her perch on to the 
heavily carpeted floor, finally curling her- 
self up upon the black bearskin rug in 
front of the fire, where in her white, fluffy 
dress she unconsciously makes a delight- 
ful picture as she lies in the ruddy glow 
of the burning embers with the kitten— 
our kitten—purring loudly beside her. 

Well, as [ said when Luella interrupted, 
this is how it all happened: If you are a 
San Franciscan—I don’t mean a monk of 
the order of Saint Francis, but a dweller 
in the beautiful Californian city by the 
Golden Gate—you will know the massive, 
square-towered, ivy-clad church at the cor- 
ner of Franklin and Geary streets, with 
the neat grass lawn and the gray, stone 
tomb of a departed cleric in front close to 
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the side-walk. I often used to think as I 
passed the place daily on the way to and 
from my office, of the old minister lying 
there and resting so peacefully in his nar- 
row bed so near to the passing throng, 
and wonder if he had chosen the spot for 
himself because he loved to think that even 
in death he would have the company of 
his fellow men. There used to be a La 
France rose bush beside the grave, planted 
there by loving hands, and I noticed that 
the earliest spring roses would bloom there 
and the earliest rays of the morning sun 
would rest there, and sometimes when 
wearied and troubled with business cares, 
I would even envy the old minister the 
peace of his quiet abode. 

One evening in the late fall, I had, as 
was my wont, alighted from the Geary 
street car at the corner of Franklin, and 
was walking slowly past the church on my 
way home, meditating on the fact that I 
was still a bachelor and wondering why 
the varied feminine attractions of the 
Marys, the Susans and the Janes I had 
known, to say nothing of the Maudes and 
the Violets, had never lured me into the 
matrimonial fold. 

Without conceit, I am not bad looking— 
Luella occasionally tells me in confidence 
that I have nice eyes, but of course Luella 
is—well—a leetle prejudiced. I am pass- 
ing rich on five thousand dollars a year, 
derived from a half share in a flourishing 
real estate business; I -had no objection to 
woman as woman; that is to say, in the 
aggregate, and I will even admit that I 
like the society of the sweeter sex, and 
was usually persona grata in the drawing 
rooms of the Western Addition, but 
strange as it may seem, no particular wo- 
man of them all had ever kindled in my 
heart a single spark of the grand passion, 
and so until Luella came into my life I 
remained heart whole and lived quietly en 
garcon in my comfortable rooms on Frank- 
lin street, with my books and cigars for 
company, and my indispensable Jap, Ya- 
mamoto, to look after my creature com- 
forts. 

Now, my much-respected bachelor 
friends, there are times when, as you all 
know if you will honestly admit it, there 
comes a strange, indefinable feeling of 
lonesomeness into the mind, a sense of 
there being something wanting, something 
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incomplete, or if one may express the sen- 
sation by a hackneyed term, there is an 
aching void deep down in the heart which 
insists upon making itself felt in spite of 
all you can do to stifle it. You throw your- 
self into your easy chair, you insert your 
feet into your most comfortable slippers, 
you light your choicest Havana, drink 
your oldest wine and try to interest your- 
self in the latest problem novel, but life 
for the time being has lost its savor, your 
chair is hard and uncomfortable, your 
slippers hurt your feet, your cigar will 
not burn, your wine is tasteless, and your 
problem novel is the merest trash. Then 
maybe you doze into a troubled slumber 
and there comes a vision of Mary, or 
Susan, or Jane, as the case may be, sitting 
in front of you, tossing a smiling infant 
in her arms, who coos and gurgles in baby 
fashion, while the mother with a merry 
laugh holds the struggling mite towards 
you to be kissed; then you reach out to 
take the child, and the mother still smil- 
ing happily, comes over to you, places the 
little one on your knee, and bending over 
you with the love light burning in her 
eyes kisses you on the brow. You awake 
with a start to find yourself alone, the fire 
has gone out, the table lamp is. smoking 
horribly, your cigar stub has burned a 
hole in the hearth rug and your wine 
smells stale and musty. “Faugh!” you 
exclaim with disgust. “What a fool I 
have been, to be sure!” 

My thoughts were running somewhat in 
this channel on the night in question, 
when just as I came to the little patch of 
grass in front of the church I heard the 
faint mew of a kitten, and looking around 
I saw in the dim light shed by the street 
lamps a tiny ball of white fluff curled up 
against the tombstone already referred to. 
I am and always have been a lover of ani- 
mals, so I immediately stooped down, and 
picking up the kitten, which I discovered 
to be a choice Angora, placed it under my 
coat and proceeded homewards. 

“Here, Frank,” I said—I always call 
Yamamoto Frank for short—as he came 
to help me off with my overcoat. “Here’s 
a new inmate for our establishment. Get 
some milk for it at once!” The Jap 
grinned all over his face, retired to the 
kitchen and returned with a saucer of 
milk, which he placed before the little 
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waif, while I went off to my room to wash 
and prepare for dinner. 

Presently the bell rang, and I heard 
Yamamoto open the outer door and usher 
some one to the living room where I usu- 
ally took my meals when I dined at home. 
Then came a tap at the door of my bed- 
room, and the Jap said in his broken Eng- 
lish : “Lady come see you.” “Lady? What 
lady?” I exclaimed with some irritation, 
for never yet had the privacy of my bache- 
lor domicile been invaded by a member of 
the opposite sex. 

“Lady come see you “bout kitten,” re- 
plied Frank, and although I could not, of 
course, see him, I knew he was still grin- 
ning in that imbecile way I could never 
break him of. 

“All right. I’ll be down in a minute,” 
I rejoined, and then began wondering 
whether the lady was young or old, pretty 
or homely, and eventually decided that 
being the owner of a kitten she was prob- 
ably an old maid of unattractive appear- 
ance. Still, she was a woman, so in def- 


erence to the sex I discarded the rusty old 
velvet coat I was in the habit of wearing 
in the evening, and donned the conven- 
tional, but to me exceedingly uncomfort- 


able garments which fashion dictates 
must be worn at dinner by all who aspire 
to be considered genteel. 

As a still further concession to the un- 
known feminine, I even took especial care 
with my hair, gave my mustache an extra 
curl, and with a last look at the glass to 
see that my attire was in perfect order, I 
left the room and descended the stair to 
my fate and Luella. 

At the moment of opening the door I 
must candidly confess that my usually 
equable temper was ruffled at what I 
deemed the unwarrantable intrusion of a 
woman into my sanctum, especially at the 
dinner hour. I was tired and ravenously 
hungry, my meal I knew was ready, for 
Frank was always punctual. Why on 
earth couldn’t she have waited until later 
in the evening when her visit might have 
been a diversion, whereas now it was a 
nuisance? But, then, women were al- 
ways thoughtless and unreasonable, hav- 
ing no regard for the fitness of things, no 
consideration for the comfort of a mere 
man like myself. Oh, it was good to be 
a bachelor; good to be free from the 
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petty restraints of married life; good to 
be alone when one wished to be. 


“Needles and pins, needles and pins; 
When a man marries his trouble begins.” 


This little rhyme ran through my head 
as’ I entered the room and saw Luella. Of 
course I didn’t know it was Luella then, 
but I did shortly afterwards, so I tell you 
without any further preamble that it was 
Luella, and I will also tell you in strict 
confidence now that Luella is no longer 
looking over my shoulder, but is, or pre- 
tending to be, asleep—that I then and 
there, in the very twinkling of an eye, 
became transformed from the most con- 
firmed of middle-aged—not old, you will 
please note—bachelors into an abject slave 
of womankind and of one woman in par- 
ticular, for this is what I saw: 

Coiled up—I cannot truthfully say 
seated—in my own favorite arm chair, 
which was drawn up in front of a blazing 
fire, was the daintiest, the tiniest little 
woman I had ever seen. She was not a 
girl, for even from where I stood I could 
detect a few lines in her high forehead and 
some faint markings about the eyes, which 
told me she had passed from girlhood into 
womanhood. Her head being uncovered, 
I could see that her hair, which glistened 
like silk in the firelight, was of a golden 
sheen. It was twisted neatly above her 
head, but the wind had toyed with it as 
she came along, and threads and strands 
of it fell loosely over her brow and about 
her shell-like ears, giving her an odd, 
elfish appearance which suggested to my 
mind the fairy princesses I had often seen 
pictures of in the days of my childhood. 

Without being exactly pretty, she had 
a charm of expression in her mobile, 
rather sharp features, and especially in 
her hazel-brown eyes, which particularly 
fascinated and attracted me before she 
even opened her diminutive mouth. From 
her plainly cut and slightly faded costume 
of blue serge, it was easy to see that her 
worldly circumstances were not of the 
best, but so free was she from any sign 
of embarrassment, so utterly unconscious 
of any deficiencies in her unpretentious 
attire, that she might have been a society 
lady making an afternoon call in the most 
fashionable of dresses. 
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In her lap, purring contentedly, was 
the kitten, the kitten, the kitten I had 
meanly intended to steal, the kitten that 
was responsible for the delightful appari- 
tion I now saw before me. Puss in Boots. 
Why, that feline hero of the fairy-story 
books was the veriest of impostors. Here 
was the real thing—the fairy godmother 
changed by the magic agency of some 
more powerful enchanter into the form of 
a white kitten; Cinderella in the flesh 
snugly ensconsed in my easy chair waiting 
for the coach and six to take her to the 
ball, and I the Prince—the middle-aged 
Prince—ready to produce the glass slip- 
per at the first opportune moment. 

Never before had my room looked so 
cheery and comfortable; never before had 
I realized to the full what I had missed 
by remaining single. So charming and 
home-like was the picture that I hated to 
break in upon it and destroy the illusion 
with the platitudes of vulgar speech; but 
something had to be done, for the little 
lady, instead of rising to introduce her- 
self in the conventional manner, remained 
curled up in my chair and merely glanced 
at me with an inquisitive smile as I ad- 
vanced towards her. 

“May I ask to what I am indebted for 
the honor of this visit ?” I inquired in the 
most pleasant tones I could command, and 
then seeing her make a move as if to get 
up, added: “Please don’t disturb yourself 
—you look very comfortable where you 
are.” 

With a quaint bird-like shake of the 
head to toss back the wayward strands 
of hair, she replied: “I hope you don’t 
think me rude, but I am very comfortable 
and just hate to move. I called to fetch 
my kitten which you so kindly took care 
of for me.” 

“How did you know?” I asked, feeling 
very mean and guilty, “that I had your 
kitten ?” 

“Ah, that’s my secret,” she rejoined, 
with an air of mystery, “but if you" par- 
ticularly want to know,” she added mag- 
nanimously, “I’ll tell you. You see, I 
got off the car just behind you and saw 
you pick it up and bring it here, but as 
I had a message for my landlady, I went 
home first, feeling sure the kitten was 
in safe hands. There, now you know 
everything, and I must go, for I can see 
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that I am keeping you from your dinner.” 

In spite of my hunger, dinner to me 
was quite a secondary consideration; in 
fact, I did not at all relish the idea of 
taking my meal in lonely state. I knew 
it would be terribly unconventional for 
me to ask my visitor to stay and grace my 
table with her presence, but then, I[ 
always was unconventional in my actions 
even for a San Franciscan, and I deter- 
mined to risk her refusal and possibly 
her good opinion by an invitation, so I 
said rather nervously: “Would you think 
it very impertinent of me to ask you to 
stop and share the frugal meal of a lonely 
bachelor? I know it is not usual, but 
perhaps you are as unconventional as my- 
self, and see no harm in the friendly so- 
cial intercourse of a man and a woman, 
even when there is no relationship or 
other tie between them.” 

At this she rose from the chair, and 
with the kitten pressed affectionately to 
her bosom, came over to where I was 
standing on the opposite side of the fire- 
place. For a full minute she looked 
straight into my eyes with her pretty 
brown ones, and then said quite seriously: 

“For some women I should see a great 
deal of harm; for myself, none. [, like 
yourself, am lonely; I am without friend 
or relation in all this great city; no one 
to whom I am responsible but myself; 
no one to care whether I live or die. My 
parents are dead, and my folks back home 
in the Middle West have ceased to inter- 
est themselves in me since I came out 
here five years ago. I earn my bread 
honestly, pay my way and try to conduct 
myself decently. You are a good man and 
a gentleman, I can see it in your eyes 
and bearing. Why should I forego the 
pleasure of an evening in your society? 
I am not a child to be told what I may 
or may not do. If you really wish me to 
stay, I will stay, but I fear I will not 
be very good company for you.” 

She looked so like a child as she stood 
on the great bearskin rug peering up in- 
to my face from her height of five feet 
nothing ; her golden hair falling in whisps 
about the thin but expressive face, and 
the little white kitten clasped tightly to 
her breast, that I felt a momentary qualm 
of conscience prick me for having taken 
a mean advantage of the accident which 
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had brought her under my roof. She was 
such a mite of a woman, so quaintly trust- 
ful, so unsophisticated, so unlike the 
Marys and the Susans and the Janes I 
had seen in my own little narrow social 
world where all was strictly proper and 
conventional and so utterly and entirely 
different from the Violets and the Maudes 
of the demi-monde with whom I had oc- 
casionally associated in my unregenerate 
salad days, that having no standard by 
which to compare her, I had to place her 
on a pinnacle by herself and treat her 
with all the deference due to that unique 
position. 

“Believe me,” I replied, “I admire the 
courage of your decision. Honi sott qui 
mal y pense. Evil to him who evil thinks. 
Neither you nor I are bound by any con- 
ventional nonsense. We are a law unto 
ourselves; we have no relations to trouble 
about us, for like yourself, I have no kith 
or kin in California, no one who has any 
right to take exception to my actions. Let 
us henceforth be friends,” and I held out 
both my hands. 

The little woman stooped, and placing 
the sleeping kitten on the hearth-rug as 
gently as though it had been an infant, 
rose, and laying her tiny hands in mine, 
said with a winning smile which went 
straight to my heart. 

“You are very good; I like you and 
will trust you. We are friends from now 
on until you get tired of me,” and she 
gave me an arch*glance from her brown 
eyes as she released herself from my grasp. 

“That will never be,” I exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, for I had even then deter- 
mined to win her for my wife. “And 
now,” I added, “seeing that we are to be 
friends, may I ask you your name?” 

“My name is Luella,” she replied. “I 
do hope you will like it.” 

“Like it,” I rejoined delightedly, for I 
had a sort of intuition that her name 
would be quaint and pretty like herself. 
“Why, I love it. It exactly expresses my 
idea of what your name should be.” 

“Does it really?” she said, with another 
little characteristic toss of her head, and 
then added, rather disappointedly. “But 
don’t you want to know my other name?” 

To tell the truth, I was so satisfied with 
Luella that I did not at that moment care 
a single straw what her surname might 
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be, but in common courtesy, I replied: 
“Of course I should, if you will tell me.” 

“Richardson, Luella Richardson, and I 
live close to you on O’Farrell, near Gough, 
so now | guess you know all about me. 
Now, sir, your own name, please?” and 
she held up a small forefinger to empha- 
size her question. 

“William Douglas is my name; Scot- 
land is my nation; this is my dwelling 
place, and you are my salvation,” I re- 
turned in a modified and ungrammatical 
version of the couplet I used to write in 
my school books at the Glasgow Academy 
in the days of auld lang syne. 

At this juncture, an apologetic tap on 
the door broke in upon our conversation. 

“Come in,” I said, and Frank appeared 
with an even wider grin than usual on his 
brown face, apparently highly amused to 
see my sanctum so ruthlessly invaded. 

“Dinner it get cold,” he said, as if it 
were something very funny. “You have 
him now, soon ?” 

“T’ll have him now, at once,” I replied, 
and in ten minutes Luella and I were 
seated at the table enjoying ourselves im- 
mensely, at least I know I was, and Luella 
has admitted that, although she felt terri- 
bly guilty all the time, she has never en- 
joyed a meal half so much. 

* * * * 

Now, if you think, my friends, that I 
am going to tell you all that we said and 
did on this memorable occasion, you are 
very much mistaken; and besides, I doubt 
whether it would interest you in the 
slightest degree. Possibly you might even 
descend to abuse and I can quite imagine 
some of you saying in your envy of my 
happiness, “There’s no fool like an old 
fool.” Well, I may be old, if forty-five 
is old, and I may be a fool if it is foolish- 
ness to win a loving little wife whose 
sweet companionship has changed the dull 
monotony of my existence into a veritable 
heaven of content. 

“What nonsense are you writing, sir?” 
I hear a musical voice say, and _ the 
treacherous mirror opposite the table on 
which I have been working again reveals 
Luella bending over me with that wonder- 
ful kitten in her arms, her face all aglow 
with pleasure, her golden, disheveled hair 
falling like a magic veil around us as if 
to screen us both from the troubles and 











sorrows of the outer world, her brown 
eyes sparkling with merriment as they 
scan the written page, and her whole tiny 
body vibrant with the mere delight of lov- 
ing and being loved. 

“T am writing the truth, the whole 
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truth, and nothing but the truth,” I an- 
swer, and then what could I do but seat 
Luella on my knee, and Well, the 
kitten had rather a bad time of it for the 
next quarter of an hour. 

This is all I have to tell you. 
































Nero staying, Nero playing 

With the people as the flame 

Kissed the uptipped scale misweighted, 
Burned the Roman still unsated, 

Tells them in the Goddess’ name: 

In his blindness, in his kindness 
Measures grain and oil to save: 
Unrefraining, uncomplaining, 

And the fiery billows lave. 


Ever going, ever knowing, 
As the Indian on the trail 

Follows in his search the marking, ; 
Silent in the forest harking 
That his vengeance shall not fail: 
Never ending, never bending, | 
Justice follows, certain, slow: 
No escaping ; Justice gaping 
Grimly lifts the bow] below. 


LEX 


BY J. C. B. HEBBARD 


Never sleeping, never weeping, 
Slowly, surely moving on 

With a time that goes unbidden, 
From a source of things yet hidden 
To a future yet to dawn; 

Not forgetting, not regretting, 
Justice measures full to rim: 

Ever waking, ever making 

True account—a Solon grim. 
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THE NAMES OF SAN FRANCISCO AFTER 
SIXTY YEARS 


BY EARL J. HADLEY 


does not discern with his eye that the 

city is still the mining town of *49, 

despite its overcoat of modern im- 
provements, his ear soon suggests to him 
that by-gone time. The names of the 
streets attract his attention. For on every 
hand he hears those words—those strange, 
old Western words—which echo down the 
avenues of steel and stone, back to the 
days of gold. 

Before the Earthquake there were many 
pioneer landmarks to indicate the city’s 
quaintness; but most of these have now 
been lost, and it is the appellations of the 
streets which first awaken his imagination. 
They hint of the Spanish period, or of the 
struggles with the Indians, the Mexican 
War, or the Rush to California. And yet, 
though of so many elements, all these lines 
of historical suggestion are encircled with- 
ina decade. 1849 is the axis. Other cities 
have names of significance in their own 
and their country’s careers, but in most 
cases they grew a street at a time, and it 
tells too long a story. San Francisco did 
not grow; it simply appeared. The people 
needed names, and they had too much of 
the West in them to slump into the laziness 
of an alphabetical plat, and too much of 
California in them to listen to such tedious 
sounds. Something human they took— 
and only something human is characteris- 
tic of San Francisco. 

As was just remarked, the names all 
come from a single decade, which makes a 
permanent memorial to this peculiar curve 
of history. But at the same time, the 
people of San Francisco still continue to 
lead its life, a fact which is parallel to the 


I: A STRANGER in San Francisco 


influence of the street-names, and which © 


we shall be obliged to consider along with 
them. 
At the time of the Earthquake-Fire, it 


was accepted that San Francisco was de- 
stroyed, and that what would thereafter 
replace it would be something new, and 
different. But this was not so. San 
Francisco did not burn—only its build- 
ings. The spirit of a city is as impervious 
to fire as any other spirit. Except on its 
countenance, San Francisco is the same as 
ever; and when the time shall come that 
these great business towers of the Recon- 
struction are themselves gone out of date, 
so that the exact period of their building 
becomes bleared in a general Past, then 
there will seem no occasion to separate the 
life of the city to-day from that which 
went before. It is all contiguous and con- 
tinuous, from the Future back to 1849. 

The immediacy with which the city be- 
gan to loom once more above its coals was 
born of that “easy come, easy go” motto of 
its youth. The citizens seemed to be used 
to a transient grasp on wealth; it was not 
imbedded into their bone, as in older, 
more rigid communities. Furthermore, 
San Francisco had burned to the ground 
five times by the 4th of May, 1851. Many 
of her people were absolutely ruined in 
each successive fire. But they good-humor- 
edly built it up again; and in the same 
way, their descendants fell to, in 1906, to 
raise it another time, as a matter of course, 
and as naturally as they took to Vigilance 
Committee control. Both were familiar 
emergencies. Curiously prophetic is this 
statement of 1850: “Happily, indeed, does 
the Phoenix appear on the corporation 
seal, since, like it, the city was continually 
reviving, and springing from its own ashes 
a fairer and more substantial thing than 
before.” ' 

It has been said that the fire of 1906 
took away the former landmarks. This is 
true to a conditional extent: it took away 
the landmarks, but not those of *49. For 
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in the Alta California of 1851 there is ex- 
pressed a deep and descriptive regret that 
the different conflagrations obliterated 
nearly all the relics of 1848 and 1849, 
where had been “enacted such scenes as 
would never occur again.” 

Entering directly into the topic of the 
street-names, we come first to Portsmouth 
Square. It was originally the plaza of the 
old town of “Yerba Buena,” and later, the 
public square of San Francisco. Although 
now so far away from the water, as if it 
had always lain upon an inland hill, yet 
its lower side formerly met the beach. 
Hills of which we have no record now, were 
long since dumped into the bay, to furnish 
a place for the modern center of business 
to stand. The square had been surveyed 
by Captain Juan Vioget, in 1839, together 
with a few streets around it. 

And this accounts for the narrowness of 
those streets—those Spanish streets—in 
that immediate portion of the city. Yet 
so far as we know, there were no names 
employed. There was no need for names. 
“Tia Plaza” would do for that; and as for 
the streets, there were scarcely enough 
houses in Yerba Buena to form two sides 
of one. 


It was on the 8th day of July, 1846, that 
the plaza became christened. For on that 
day, soon after war had been declared 
with Mexico, the United States sloop-of- 
war “Portsmouth,” ‘anchored before the 


Spanish settlement. Captain John B. 
Montgomery, commanding, disembarked 
and formally hoisted the American flag in 
the open center of the town. In commemo- 
ration of the event, as a part of the cere- 
mony, the plaza was given the title of 
“Portsmouth Square,” and the lower 
street, lying along the beach, was called 
“Montgomery street.” 

The Mexican war became a considerable 


source for the names of San Francisco.’ 


For in Stockton street we have record of 
Commodore Robert Field Stockton, the 
naval officer who commanded the Pacific 
Squadron during the war, and who also 
made the land conquest of California. 
Aided by the army, he marched from Mon- 
terey to Los Angeles, established a pro- 


visional Government there, and began ne-. 


gotiations with Mexico for ceding the re- 
gion to the United States. He was accom- 
panied by General Stephen Watts Kearny, 
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from whom we get Kearny street. General 
Kearny commanded the army of the West 
during the war, and after the cession of 
the territory in 1848, became the first 
Governor of California. However, Stock- 
ton was more actively assisted, in the be- 
ginning, by Colonel John C. Fremont. 
From Colonel Fremont, afterwards made 
General, we derive Fremont street, in rec- 
ognition of the “Pathfinder,” Indian- 
fighter, explorer, and the first-elected Sen- 
ator from California, 1850. 

Colonel John W. Geary, whose name 
survives in Geary street, was also an offi- 
cer in the Mexican war. In 1849 he was 
appointed by President Polk to be Post- 
master of San Francisco. He subsequently 
became the last “Alcalde,” or Mayor- 
Judge of the city—for the Americans re- 
tained the Spanish form of municipal or- 
ganization until 1850. In that year, the 
present Government was begun, and upon 
its inauguration Colonel Geary was elected 
first Mayor of San Francisco. 

Dupont street is reminiscent of Samuel 
Francis Dupont, a naval officer on Com- 
modore Stockton’s flagship. He was sta- 
tioned on the coast of California from 
1845 to 1848. Larkin street comes from 
the Honorable Thomas 0. Larkin, the 
first, as well as the last, Consul to Cali- 
fornia. He rendered great service to 
Stockton, Fremont and Kearny in sub- 
duing the Mexicans. Scott street—Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott was commander-in- 
chief of the United States army during 
the Mexican war. 

The Spanish element naturally received 
its recognition. We get Vallejo © street 
from Mariano de Guadaloupe Vallejo, for- 
mer commandante of the Mission presidio, 
and Alcalde of Yerba Buena, in 1835. 
Senor Vallejo, though of old Castilian 
family, and a Mexican officer during the 
war, became a strong American citizen, 
and even sat in the constitutional con- 
vention of 1849. General Castro, for 
whom Castro street was named, was the 
Mexican General of California at the 
opening of hostilities with the United 
States. Then, turning from the men, we 
have Devisadero street, the old Spanish 
dividing line (devisadero) between the 
lands of the presidio and those of the Mis- 
sion Dolores. California street stands 
without explanation. It is very custom- 
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ary to in-lay the name of a country with- 
in a city; but certainly in this case it 
was prompted by the accession of the 
name to the American possessions, or else, 
because a little later men had followed it, 
as the charmed pass-word to wealth, for 
many thousands of miles. Sacramento 
street, although from the Spanish lan- 
guage, has a very American significance. 
The name was not conferred to honor the 
capital of the State, for it did not become 
such until years afterwards; but rather 
because it was in the heart of the gold 
lands—the greatest of the early mining- 
camps. Sacramento was the place to 
which the miners streamed, and from 
which they returned with the glittering 
grain. 

~ Close by Sacramento gold was first dis- 
covered, in January, 1848, on the prop- 
erty of that indomitable pioneer and In- 
dian-fighter, General John A. Sutter 
(Sutter street.) John Marshall, who 


made the discovery, attempted to keep it 
a secret with Sutter, but their excite- 
ment was perceived by a third party, and 


its source discerned. Then occurred a 
phenomenon. With apparently. nothing 
but a telepathic conveyance, the news 
spread through the thinly-settled district, 
and it is asserted that, within a few days, 
there were twelve hundred people digging 
away upon the banks of the American 
River. On through the summer of 1848, 
the rush of the Californians lasted—the 
year before the outside world came—and 
it drained the towns of all their inhabi- 
tants. During that summer, the little 
town of San Francisco was utterly for- 
saken. The stores closed; the two news- 
papers ceased ; business succumbed, for all 
the citizens—all—had stampeded to the 
mines. 

Before taking up those names which 
have to do directly with the city itself, 
there is another series to consider, which 
locates the whole in the frame-work of 
national sequence. These names are 
every one upon a turned page of history, 
and by their very disconnection with the 
present, call the more attention to them- 
selves, 

The foremost of these at this time is 
that channel of mixed humanity—that 
thoroughfare extempore, after the Earth- 
quake—Fillmore street. It commemo- 
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rates the administration of Millard Fill- 
more, President of the United States from 
1850 to 1853. The accession of Fillmore, 
who had been vice-President, followed up- 
on the death of President Taylor. Zach- 
ary Taylor (Taylor street), hero of Buena 
Vista, and twelfth President, died in the 
year of his inauguration. On the 29th 
of August, 1850, San Francisco held a 
great public observance in honor of his 
memory. The Chinese, who took an ab- 
sorbing interest in the event, sent a for- 
mal message of condolence in their native 
language to Mayor Geary; and later they 
figured as a prominent part of the long 
procession. 

Polk street refers to James K. Polk, 
President of the United States during the 
Mexican war, and the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia. James Buchanan (Buchanan 
street) was his Secretary of State, and 
himself became the fifteenth President. 
Andrew Jackson (Jackson street) lived 
until 1845; William Henry Harrison 
(Harrison street) was President in 1841; 
Franklin Pierce (Pierce street), became 
President in 1853; and Washington 
street—but Washington street is an at- 
tribute of every American city. 

Henry Clay and Daniel Webster (Clay 
and Webster streets) both died in 1852. 
The death of Clay came first, and it was 
observed hy extremely elaborate ceremo- 
nies. They eclipsed considerably the 
Taylor memorial of two years before, as 
San Francisco was larger now, and more 
pretentious. When the news of Webster’s 
death reached them, a few months later, 
the citizens contemplated another grand 
tribute; but the bad weather of the end 
of fall interfered, and it was never carried 
through. Clay and Webster streets, of 
course, were named before 1852; and this 
only goes to show that in those days 
statesmen did not have to wait until their 
deaths for universal esteem. While still 
deep in partisan activity, the San Fran- 
ciscans yielded these two streets to them. 
Clay street was designated as early, per- 
haps, as 1847. At that time it was one 
of the most important thoroughfares. For 
it was on the corner of Clay and Dupont 
streets, as they came to be, that the first 
house in Yerba Buena was built in 1836, 
by Mr. Jacob Leese; and it was on the 
corner of Clay and Dupont streets that 
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the “St. Francis Hotel” was erected, in 
1849. This was the fashionable hostelry 
of the great gold year, where the elite of 
that crude era would congregate. 

Yet this portion of the city, contrary to 
the prevalent idea, was the commercial 
center only at the beginning, and for a 
little while. Almost from the first, the 
Chinese took possession of Dupont and the 
adjoining streets. By 1852 the section 
was known as “Little China.” There they 
have remained for sixty years. The earth- 
quake-Fire of 1906 burned them out and 
scattered them, and public sentiment tried 
to prevert their return; but such is the 
psychologic power of locality that they 
were all drawn back to cover the old hill- 
side again—-and who knows how far be- 
neath its surface ? 

The character of certain portions of a 
city remains as fixed as that of others is 
unstable. For instance, while the fash- 
ionable section is always moving, as it has 
done a number of times in San Francisco, 
and while the brighter parts may fade, 
yet when they have once sunk into the 
shadow of the under-world, they never 
seem to emerge. Pacific street, for many 


decades, has merited its current appella- 


tion of “Terrific Street.” In 1853, a 
writer mentions Dupont, Kearny and 
Pacific streets as “along the blackguard 
quarters of the city.” And what a black- 
guard quarter it was! ‘Fhe scum of all 
the earth was there, led by the Australian 
“Sydney Coves”—former English con- 
victs. It was there that the “Hounds” 
arose, in 1849; there that the Vigilance 
Committee made its invasion in the 
year 1851. And although in those 
two years the worst manifestations were 
suppressed, this section ever since has 
gone a weary round of crime. It is a com- 
mon saying now that in the night one 
cannot be out of sight or sound of a run- 
ning patrol wagon, when on the “Barbary 
Coast,” as the district is called. 

There is another group of names which 
are intimately connected with San Fran- 
cisco alone, and in the main they represent 
the strong, the admirable, men of the 
time. Some, indeed, may owe the dis- 
tinction more to political leverage than to 
general regard, but their names were un- 
doubtedly acceptable to the citizens, or 
they would not have retained them. This 
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aspect of the case is suggested by the fact 
that the first council of San Francisco was 
held up by the community, in a thriving 
career of graft—which may be interesting 
to those who consider the recent revela- 
tions to indicate a hopelessly modern ten- 
dency of moral land-slide. We quote the 
following sentence (1854) : 

“It seems to be the ‘manifest destiny’ 
of San Francisco to be plundered on all 
sides.” 

In as much, then, as the first of the 
series, the “Salary Grab” of 1850, became 
a matter of such common indignation 
that the citizens organized to prevent it, 
the assumption is left that those city offi- 
cials whose names were honored with 
streets, did not stand in the public re- 
sentment. 

Gabriel Post (Post street) was a mem- 
ber of the Ayumento, in 1849. The Ayu- 
mento was the Spanish form of town- 
council—as Alcalde was that of Mayor- 
Judge—to which the city adhered until 
1850. In the latter year, Post, with a 
committee of others, served public notice 
on the newly-elected council to refrain 
from their proposed salary intentions. 
This had the effect of modifying, even if 
by concealing, the financial aspirations of 
the Aldermen. 

When the Hounds arose, in 1849, Frank 
Turk (Turk street), who was an associate 
Alcalde with Geary, when the latter could 
no longer handle the business, became one 
of the leaders in quelling them. The 
Hounds were an organization of desper- 
adoes, headed by the terrible Sydney 
Coves. There were a hundred or more in 
the ruffian band, and they affected a loose 
sort of military order; sometimes they 
would even parade in daylight through the 
streets, armed with guns, knives and 
bludgeons. They would fall upon a com- 
munity of people (particularly Hispan- 
Americans), shoot them, or club them to 
death, and carry away their belongings. 
Murder and lawlessness became so rife 
that no man held his life secure; and 
when the people could stand it no longer 
they arose. A meeting was called in 
Portsmouth Square by Dr. T. M. Leaven- 
worth (Leavenworth street), and subse- 
quently presided over by Wm. D. W. How- 
ard (Howard street). Alfred J. Ellis 
(Ellis street), a member of the Ayu- 
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mento, was chosen to act as sheriff. The 
citizens further divided themselves into 
companies, with captains for each, and 
entered upon a determined war against 
the outlaws. In a short while, the prin- 
cipal Hounds were captured and brought 
to trial; they were prosecuted by Hall 
McAllister (McAllister street), convicted, 
and hanged. 

The remnants of the Hounds were the 
same outlaws who caused the formation of 
the Vigilance Committee, in 1851. In 
the unofficial trials of this body, Hall 
McAllister again was prosecutor and se- 
cured the convictions. 

Dr. E. P. Jones (Jones street), was 
the editor of the first newspaper in San 
Francisco, the ‘‘California Star,” in 1847. 
He was also a member of the Ayumento, 
under Alcalde Hyde. George Hyde 
(Hyde street), submitted the plan which 
was afterwards adopted, for the munici- 
pal Government of the city, 1849. In con- 
nection with the installation of the Gov- 
ernment there are the names of Wm. M. 
Eddy (Eddy street), first official City 
Surveyor, and John P. Van Ness (Van 
Ness avenue), an Alderman of 1850. 

Although Eddy was the first official 
surveyor, he did not make the first survey. 
I have already spoken of Captain Juan 
Vioget’s work, in 1839; but in addition to 
this, in 1847, Jasper O’Farrell (O’Farrell 
street), laid out the plat of San Francisco, 
from Telegraph to Rincon Hills. He in- 
cluded the Spanish survey. Of course, 
few of the streets were graded or named 
until the city expanded with the gold 
rush. 

Hayes street recalls an interesting epi- 
sode. Colonel John C. Hayes, “The 
Texas Ranger,” was the first Sheriff of 
San Francisco, in 1850. But the cam- 
paign for his election was one of the most 
hotly contested that the city has ever seen. 
Opposed to him was Colonel Bryant, pro- 
prietor of a number of resorts, and a man 
of formidable wealth. Thoroughly bent 
on being elected, Colonel Bryant started 
in to spend an unlimited amount of 
money. On election day, his bands and 
banners, free liquor and other refresh- 
ments appeared to be overrunning all op- 
position. By afternoon, the situation 
looked absolutely hopeless for the Hayes 
party; when suddenly Colonel Hayes ap- 
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peared on horseback, in Portsmouth 
Square. Before the assembled crowds, he 
went through such an exhibition of horse- 
manship—marvelous and _ impossible 
horsemanship—that he swept the popu- 
lace off its feet, and was carried into office 
on their applause. 

Below Market street there is a group of 
thoroughfares named after very promi- 
nent men of the pioneer period. Folsom 
street is a record of Captain Joseph L. 
Folsom, chief of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the Pacific, from 1847 to 
1850, under General Kearny. He was a 
leader in the agitation to prevent the in- 
troduction of slavery into California, and 
presided over a number of public meetings 
in 1849, gathered for the purpose of see- 
ing that an anti-slavery clause should be 
inserted in the constitution. 

Samuel Brannan (Brannan street) was 
a joint publisher with Dr. E. P. Jones, of 
the “California Star,” in 1847. As time 
went on, he became a figure of marked in- 
fluence. He was one of the moving spirits 
in the war against the Hounds; and in 
1851 he became President of the famous 


Vigilance Committee. 
Edwin Bryant, Bryant street, and Dr. 


J. Townsend (Townsend street), were 
Alcaldes of San Francisco between 1847 
and 1849. Dr. Townsend presided over 
the meetings, in 1848, which set under 
way the Constitutional convention. 

Wm. D. W. Howard (Howard street), 
referred to above, purchased with Henry 
Mullus, the business of the Hudson Bay 
Company, in 1847. In repeating that in 
1849, he presided over the meeting called 
by Dr. Leavenworth to destroy the 
Hounds, it is a matter of remark to note 
the number of these pioneer men who did 
preside over different public meetings. It 
is an illustration of real, genuine, govern- 
ment by the people to our indirect, long- 
distance, disinterested, representative age. 
Among other honors which came to Wm. 
D. W. Howard was that of the first Presi- 
dency, in 1850, of the celebrated society 


of California Pioneers. 


There are other streets, and yet others, 
that might be taken up, each with its per- 
sonal detail. The more important ones, 
however, either as thoroughfares, or for 
the men they represent, have been given. 
Not many of these are generally known; 
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and yet there are a few which have such 
an established place in California and 
national history that the stranger takes 
them as a cue, and unconsciously but cor- 
rectly weaves them all together, in time, 
conditions and achievements. 

As stated in the beginning, parallel to 
the investigation of the street names is 
that of the origin of the characteristics of 
the city. In other words, how closely does 
modern San Francisco resemble its for- 
mer self? Because, it is a question to de- 
termine whether it is these names alone, 
or the things one sees in the people as 
well, which makes him reminiscent. 

The war with Mexico, and the year or 
two previous to the rush for gold, may 
perhaps have a larger share of nominal 
recognition than 1849—because the streets 
themselves were needed in 749. And yet, 
one cannot throw his mind back to that 
decade, without having it soon fastened 
upon this remarkable year. Because, 1849 
focused all the tendencies of half the cen- 
tury on either side, and stirred them to 
their highest pitch with its own vibration. 
Though some traits have been subdued, 
and others have heightened, yet there and 
then we have it all—the San Francisco 


of 1776, and the San Francisco of 1909. 
Of course, the place and its inhabitants 
were very rough and rugged at first; but 
the seams and wrinkles of the frontier 
were soon ironed away; the coarse, col- 
ored shirt of the miner softened into the 
white shirt of the citizen. By 1852, there 


were twelve daily newspapers in San 
Francisco (one German); two tri-week- 
lies (French), and two monthlies. There 
were five American theatres, besides a 
German, a French, a Spanish and a Chi- 
nese theatre. It was the same pleasure- 
loving, theatre-going city of to-day! An 
early writer speaks of this taste in the 
people, and of their delight in “those pro- 
ductions in which music bears a consider- 
able share.” This may answer the wonder, 
so often expressed, at San Francisco’s ex- 
traordinary support of grand opera, far 
beyond its size, and even within the year 
of the earthquake. By i854, most of the 
great actors of the age had visited the 
city, among them Junius Brutus Booth, 
with his young and promising son, Edwin 
Booth. From the very beginning we hear 
of San Francisco’s exercising her well- 
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known faculty of discovering, and bring- 
ing out actors, who afterwards won the 
praises of the continents. 

The generating process of the original 
—and indeed the modern—San Francisco, 
is summed up in the following sentence, 
of 1851: 

“The large admixture of foreign races, 
particularly the light-hearted, theatre- 
loving French, the musical Germans, the 
laughter-loving, idle, dancing, Hispano- 
Americans, tended to give a pleasant, gay 
aspect to the city. The grave national 
character of the United States men was 
converted into levity and cheerfulness by 
the example and sympathy of their merry 
neighbors.” That is it—“the grave na- 
tional character of the United States men 
was converted into levity and cheerfulness 
. .. . by their merry neighbors.” 

To go on. One of the most noticeable 
features about San Francisco is the strik- 
ing costumes of her women. Will Irwin 
has given a realistic description of this in 
“The City That Was.” It is something 
which has raised many an Eastern eye- 
brow, and has puzzled many an Eastern 
visitor. Still, it is not a curious condi- 
tion: it has prevailed for sixty years. To 
quote from the same writer: 

“The expensive and fashionable style 
of dressing among the French ladies has 
encouraged the general extravagance 
among the whole female population of the 
city.” 

San Francisco has long been renowned 
for its restaurants. The unusual range 
of these establishments, high and low, is 
another theme of Irwin’s. But this has 
not been a strange growth, either; ’tis 
only a natural outcome of her cosmopoli- 
tan birth. Even in 1849, we learn that 
there were at the same time American 
“dining rooms,” English “lunch houses,” 
French “cabarets,” Spanish “fondas,” 
German “wirthchafts,” Italian “osteries,” 
Chinese “chow-chows,” and others still, 
around every corner. Further, this old 
authority says: 

“There were no homes at this period in 
San Francisco; consequently, the immense 
majority took their meals at restaurants, 
boarding houses, and hotels—the number 
of which, therefore, was very great... 
People worked, ate, and amused them- 
selves in crowds.” 
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One does not have to be in San Fran- 
cisco very long to-day to find that it is 
a city of the crowd. Out—going—seeing 
and being seen—that is San Francisco. 
As a result, they have learned how to be 
in crowds. They have a crowd-intelli- 
gence, a crowd-humor, a crowd-apprecia- 
tion. Of all the thousands and thousands 
that struggle through the streets on any 
New Year’s eve, there is a genial comrade- 
ship among the whole. Men, women and 
children are “good fellows all,” in San 
Francisco. 

The expenditure of the insurance money 
in gilded living, after the Harthquake- 
Fire of 1906, jarred somewhat upon the 
provident East. Yet we have it stated, in 
the early fifties, that there was no place 
in the world where money was so little 
regarded as in San Francisco; and that 
her people spent like potentates, in pros- 
perity, in adversity, and in insolvency. 
These were their descendents. 

In the course of the review of the 
street names, and the habits of the city, 
our observation has extended from the 
Mexican war to the middle fifties. But as 
was said before, 1849 is the center of this 


epoch in all ways, and the mind swings 


inevitably back to it. For in the latter 
years, things had become steadied more 
nearly into their modern grooves. So we 
turn once more to that delirious season— 
an unformed agitation of life—with the 
single impulse of “Gold.” We turn to 
the summer when there were three hun- 
dred, four hundred and five hundred ves- 
sels anchored together in the harbor, with 
the crews deserted, and fled to the mines; 
to when a moderate-sized canvas tent 
commanded $40,000 a year in rent, a 
small frame house $75,000, and a two- 
story wooden building $120,000 a year. 
We think of the fabulous prices for the 
smallest necessities; of fortunes won and 
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lost across the green; and, in the words 
of a pioneer inhabitant, of a “city liter- 
ally over-flowing with gold.” 

With these other elements, went all 
sorts and conditions of men. A descrip- 
tion of a street-scene in 1849 names for 
us specifically twenty-seven different races. 
And it goes on to say that no two cos- 
tumes, hats, or pairs of boots were alike, 
even among the members of a separate 
people. Not only were the familiar 
nations represented, but there were also 
delegations from the most unexpected and 
impossible nooks on the globe. It formed 
a picture which has not been reproduced 
again; for in our day, with all its easy 
access, we cannot see Fijis, Malays, New 
Zealanders and Abyssinians, in their na- 
tive garments, parading the avenues of 
any occidental metropolis. 

That was *49—a seeth of races and of 
gold. Without the railroad or the tele- 
graph, the magical news had been wafted 
out upon the four great winds. And 
across the plains they came, over the 
mountains, and down the valleys, from 
every State within the union; across the 
Isthmus they came, and around the Horn, 
from every land of Europe. Across the 
Pacific they came, from China, India, 
Japan; from South America they came, 
from Mexico, Australia. It was one great 
sweep of humanity; and on its single, 
buoyant tide, there flowed in through the 
Golden Gate the daring of the world. 

We cannot wonder, then, that the names 
of that time should adhere. Nor can we 
wonder that its traits should persist. The- 
two things go hand in hand, and join to 
make’ the foreign-American city of St. 
Francis. It seems as though the spirit 
of the hardy men of *49 pervades the mod- 
ern thoroughfares, and casts its influence 
on the multitudes who speak their names 
in passing, a thousand times a day. 














AN ISLAND SECRET 


BY GEORGE HOMER MEYER 


: ORWOOD, straining his eyes as 
he leaned far over the side of 
{ the cockpit, suddenly caught 


what seemed to be the loom of 
land. Instantly, also, there came to him 
through the darkness a sound he knew— 
the swish of ripples against salt marsh 
reeds. He threw the mainsheet loose, ran 
forward along the strip of deck beside the 
yawl’s cabin, and slid the anchor over- 
board. Then he dropped the sails, not 
troubling to reef them in the light air, and 
stared through the gloom at the darker 
shadow which had threatened land. 

“Marsh Island,” he thought, “and noth- 
ing doing. But I’ll try the signal any- 
_ way.” 

Norwood was a “handy” man—fellows 
who like to cruise alone have to be—and 
in a moment he had hung two red lanterns 
on the mainmast one above the other. He 
stepped down from the cabin roof and 
looked at them approvingly. 

“That ought to fetch *em—whoever 
they are.” 

Then he lay down on the cushions in the 
cockpit, fixed his eyes on what he be- 
lieved to be the shore, and entertained 
himself musing on the foolishness of his 
quest. 

It had not seemed silly at the beginning 
—there in the crowded court room, the 
gray-faced defendant sitting near, bent 
and hopeless, the great masses of white 
showing so plainly in the once black hair, 
his eyes dull and weary in their dark cir- 
cles. Yet those eyes had lighted sud- 
denly as they met Norwood’s, and the 
whisper came instantly, though there 
seemed no movement of the lips: 

“You have a boat—sail south to the 
Narrows—to-night. Show two red 
lights-——” 

The whisper ended suddenly, and Nor- 
wood looked up to see the special prosecu- 
tor gazing toward him with unpleasant 


keenness through his glasses. Also other 
eyes were upon him—and a warning came 
from the bench: 

“Spectators will not press too closely 
upon those actually engaged in the trial 
of this case.” 

It was not said harshly, but the words 
sounded wonderfully distinct—and Nor- 
wood had drawn back instantly. He had 
heard no more—yet he was here. 

It was wearisome waiting, and he must 
have dozed at last in the warm summer 
night, for suddenly he was awake again, 
and on the shore, if that blacker mass in 
the darkness were indeed the land, was a 
flickering flame of fire, such as might be 
shown for a moment by touching a match 
to a fragment of paper. While he looked, 
the flame fell, and lay sputtering and 
failing. Then across the black darkness 
between the boat and the shore came a 
call, faint and entreating : 

“Oh, why do you wait? Why don’t you 
come ?” 

“Good God!” muttered Norwood, for 
the voice was a woman’s. 

‘“‘Wait—I’m coming. I'll be there in 
a moment,” he called, excitedly, also a 
little rashly, since he knew that between 
the yawl and the island must be thick 
masses of mud and sedge. But he had 
scarcely stepped into the yacht’s little ten- 
der and set his lantern in the bow when 
its light flashed on an opening in the 
reeds. With the sculling oar in his active 
hands he sent the little craft shooting up 
the grass-banked lane of water as if she 
were a launch. In a moment her prow 
berthed solidly into something thick and 
firm, while on the higher ground a few 
yards above a spark or two still flickered 
faintly in the grass for his further guid- 
ance. 

He found her, seated on the hillside—a 
dark-clad figure save for something white 
about her neck and shoulders. Her arms 
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were resting on her knees, and it seemed 
to Norwood that her head drooped forward 
in an attitude of extreme weariness. A 
cloudy mass of hair, dark in the night, 
but which he fancied somehow would be 
light and “glinting” in the daytime, hung 
low about her temples, hiding the. face 
which she had not lifted at his approach. 

Norwood spoke in a tone of hesitating 
excuse—there seemed somehow to be need 
for apology: 

“T fell asleep—I think I must have 
done so—after I hung the lanterns. I 
did not see your light at first—not until 
I heard you call.” 

She did not lift her face to answer, only 
made a slight movement of her arms as 
of weary impatience. In a_ strange, 
choked voice came words: 

“T am starving!” 

“Good God!” said Norwood. 

The girl did not speak again. But as 
he gazed in shocked bewilderment, her 
drooping head seemed to sink lower as if 
she could no longer hold herself upright. 
He uttered a half cry, dropped on his 
knees, and caught her as she fell. 

She had turned a little sidewise, and 


her head lay now in the hollow of his arm 
like that of a tired, sleeping child. He 
stared in incredulous recognition, and a 


great thrill of pity and _ tenderness 
throbbed through him as he gazed. 

“You poor child! Oh, you poor child!” 
was al! he could think of to say or do. 

He scarcely remembered afterward how 
he had gotten her aboard the yacht, so 
swiftly was it done. It seemed to him that 
she was no weight at all as he lifted the 
slender figure over the low side. He laid 
her on one of the two side couches of the 
cabin, her face near the open door, and 
with a world of gentleness banked all his 
cushions about her head and shoulders. 
Then he found his portable electric lamp, 
and a touch at the thumbscrew flooded the 
little cabin with light. 

The pale face, with its clustering cloud 
of glinting hair lay clear beneath his gaze 
now, delicate as a child’s, almost, the im- 
pression of extreme youth heightened by 
the closed eyes and the lashes lying low on 
the soft cheeks. It was not a beautiful 
face-—the features, piquant and charming 
as they were, lacked much in regularity— 
hut Norwood, as he gazed, wondered that 
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he had never until now fully realized how 
irresistibly sweet and winning it was. Then 
other thoughts crowded again into his 
mind; his gaze grew softer still, and he 
caught himself murmuring, but with a 
change, the words he had used before: 

“Oh, you poor little girl! You poor, 
loyal little girl !” 

In the corner of the cabin opposite was 
an ingenious arrangement of Norwood’s 
own planning and construction, half- 
closet, half-sideboard, tiny to an extreme 
degree, but sufficient for the needs of a 
solitary yachtsman, even with the occa- 
sional chance of a guest. Norwood had no 
inclination toward stimulants, his one 
taste of the sort being for rare old brands 
of port. He drank little of it, but he liked 
to have it about—and he felt like taking 
credit to himself for that now. In a mo- 
ment his arm was beneath the little head 
there on the cushions—his cushions! 
somehow there was rapture in the thought 
—and he was holding the warming, 
strengthening draught to her lips. She 
swallowed a little, and as he laid her head 
back, it seemed to him that even in her 
unconsciousness she sighed as if in satis- 
faction. 

“ Ted ? 

The voice came from the couch a few 
minutes later, and Norwood turned his 
head to see two wide-open, troubled eyes 
of blue meeting his own. He was seated 
in the companion-way, half in, half out of 
the cabin, and on the floor of the cockpit 
beside him burned a blue-flame stove with 
a great accompaniment of boiling and bub- 
bling. Even within the cabin a faint, ap- 
petizing scent was noticeable. 

“Ted id 

“Certainly—Ted. Who else?” said the 
gentleman addressed, smiling cheerfully, 
and doing his best to assume a matter-of- 
fact air. 

“But—but——_”—the amazed tones fal- 
tered—“what are you doing here?” 

“Watching the kettle boil—ditto the 
saucepan. ‘That is, to be more correctly 
the thing, I’m watching what’s in them 
boil.” 

“But, but what——” 

“What’s in em? Hot water for tea in 
one—or coffee, if you’d rather. Portable 
beef tea in the other—not the ‘Jungle’ 
brand, either. In a minute you’re to 
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drink about a quart of it. In the mean- 
time be a good child and keep still.” 

He turned toward the stove and made a 
great show of being busy, and for a mo- 
ment the girl watched him silently with 
her wide-open eyes. Recollection and 
realization were coming back to her. 

“Ted,” she said again, “you know you 
oughtn’t to be here.” 

“You are here,” he answered, a little 
grimly. Then he added, more lightly: 
“However, it’s just as you say. I'll go if 
you like.” 

“Where?” she asked, as he made as if 
to rise. 

“Overboard, of course. 
afloat, you know.” 

Her eyes wandered from his for a mo- 
ment, and her answer, when it came, was 
scarcely relevant : 

“Ted,” she said, almost pleadingly, “I’m 
so hungry.” 

Something rose in his throat, and he 
did. not speak. But in a moment 
he had a cup that steamed fragrantly in 
his. right hand, and his left was lifting 
her head. 

“Be careful, Nellie—it’s hot,” he said 
in a choked voice, which seemed to give to 
the commonplace words almost a hint of 
tragedy. 

She moved her head shyly, as it rested 
in his broad palm. 

“T can sit up, Ted,” she said. 

“Drink,” he commanded, hoarsely, not 
removing his hand. 

She stole a half-glance at his face, and 
obeyed, meekly. 

She drank with a childish eagerness and 
relish that seemed pathetic, and when the 
cup was emptied slipped her head back up- 
on the cushions with a little sigh of con- 
tent. Then she watched with eyes at once 
curious and kind the deft quickness with 
which he brought forth from various half- 
hidden receptacles the yacht’s “state” 
table service—Norwood was something of 
a Sybarite in such things—also all the 
dainties of the boat’s provision chest. The 
girl smiled when he had done. 

“T can’t eat all that, Ted, even though 
I am hungry.” 

His face had brightened when she be- 
gan, but it darkened again. With quick 
comprehension she laid her hand lightly 
on his arm. 
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“Don’t mind, Ted,” she said. 

He almost ground his teeth. “I could 
forgive him all they have said of him—but 
never this. Nell, why did you do it?” he 
demanded, almost roughly. 

The girl hesitated. “I—I—it seemed 
right to help him,” she said at last. “His 
wife, his little children—I loved them.” 

“But he—he could expose you to the 
chance of this.” 

“Tt was not like him,” she said, slowly. 
“For three weeks a boatman came regu- 
larly. ‘Then—no one. Something went 
wrong, did it not? Perhaps you know?” 

“Yes, I know—and something did go 
wrong,” replied Norwood, a little grimly, 
as he thought of the day and night sur- 
veillance which within the last two weeks 
had been established and remorselessly 
maintained upon every one of the few who 
could know this secret. He remembered, 
too, that haggard-faced man in the court- 
room, how hardly he had enlisted his aid 
—the whisper uttered under hostile, 
watching eyes; the look of entreaty. His 
face softened. 

“Yes, something went wrong,” he re- 
peated. 

“T knew it,” she said, rather as one re- 
lieved than triumphing. “He would never 
willingly have neglected us.” 

“Us?” Norwood looked up quickly. 
“There is some one else—of course. You 
could never have stayed alone on _ the 
island. And she—it is a woman—she is 
there still, and suffering also?” 

“T have been alone for a week,” said the 
girl, shuddering. “She could not bear it 
—not after the boat stopped coming. She 
was a Mexican woman—I don’t know 
where they found her. I suppose it was 
hard to find any one. We lived in an old 
shooting box on the island. It was com- 
fortable enough, but I think she dreaded 
the dark—and the silence. I do not blame 
her somuch. I could read and work. She 
could do nothing—and we must not show 
ourselves outside except after dark. I 
think she went a little mad. She was al- 
ways begging that we take our own little 
boat and go to the mainland. Sometimes 
I was tempted—-it was so lonesome! But 
it seemed too bad to risk spoiling every- 
thing. He had trusted me—and then, his 
wife—his children! But one morning I 
woke—and she was gone, and the boat! 
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And then—then there was no more food.” 

The pale lips trembled, and Ted caught 
the slight hand nearest him, and petted it 
as he would a child’s. 

“You poor little girl,” he said once 
more. “You poor, loyal little girl. He 
never deserved it, Nell.” 

“Tt was those about him, Ted—not him- 
self. But you never liked him.” 

Ted smiled. “No,” he said, slowly. “It 
is a little hard to change one’s convictions 
—and politics—to order, even ” and 
now as he paused for an instant, a world of 
tenderness seemed blending with the mirth 
in his eyes, “even,” he continued, “if one’s 
best girl is on the other side. Ah, don’t 
draw it away, Nellie. It’s such a dear 
hand.” 

She dropped her eyes, shyly, a faint 
blush darkening her white cheek. Then 
she met his gaze again with a little light 
of mischief in her own. 

“Ted,” she said, pathetically, “the beef 
tea was good—but don’t I get anything 
more ?” 

“You get everything there is in the 
boat,” said Ted, energetically, and had 
half his store of delicacies within her 
reach in a moment. And she ate as a 
healthy, half-starved young woman should 
eat, not greedily—that was impossible 
with her—but in a way that it did Ted’s 
heart good to see. Once she stopped to 
gaze questioningly in his smiling eyes. 

“Oh, but it’s good to see you do that, 
Nell,” he said. 

She smiled in answer—just a very little 
smile—but something about it made Ted 
wonderfully content. 

When she spoke again there was a hint 
of uneasiness in her voice: 

“Ted, ought I to have talked to you as 
I have? How much do you know?” 

“T know that for a month the country 
has been searched , ; 

He ceased speaking, suddenly lifting a 
warning hand. 

“Listen !” he said. 

From somewhere in the distance there 
came through the night the sound of a 
muffled throbbing. The girl’s eyes opened 
wide with fear. 

“A launch,” said Norwood. “Wait.” 

He slipped through the companion-way 
and she heard his light step on the cabin- 
roof. In a few seconds he was back again 
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with the lanterns, both extinguished. 

“Tt’s three o’clock,” he said, looking at 
his watch by the light of the electric lamp, 
“and what any one should legitimately be 
doing in these marshes at that hour I 
cannot understand. I don’t think I left 
any trail—yet it can’t be your friends, 
Nellie. They’d come in less noisy fash- 
ion.” 

She looked at him with troubled eyes, 
but did not speak. 

“We might as well be on the safe side,” 
he said. “Would you mind, Nell, if I 
turned off the light ?” 

“It will be so dark,” she said, with a lit- 
tle shiver. “You will be near?” 

“Sure—right here in the doorway.” 

When he had switched off the current, 
everything became instantly so intensely 
black within the cabin that a faint cry 
escaped the girl. Ted stretched his hands 
toward her, and met both her own, grop- 
ing in the darkness. 

“Oh, Ted!” she whispered. 

He pressed the little fingers reassuring- 
ly. “It’s all right,” he answered. “Don’t 
worry.” 

Thereafter for a time they sat silent, 
while from the darkness without the chug- 
chugging of the launch engine came every 
moment more distinctly to their ears. Sud- 
denly it ceased. 

“Hang em,” muttered Ted, wrathfully. 
“What are they up to now?” 

As if in answer, a low voice sounded 
through the night: 

“T certainly thought I saw a red light 
—and it must have been somewhere about 
here.” 

Another voice responded, more than a 
little impatiently : 

“Well, I don’t see any light—red or any 
other kind. What I do see is that we’ll 
be fast in the mud in a holy minute if we 
go closer inshore.” 

“But the island must be somewhere 
about here. 


What’s that shadow. to port 
there? Maybe that’s it.” ; 
“And if it is, how are you going to sail 


through all that marsh grass? I think 
the screw’s fouled already.” 

“Tf I had known,” said the owner of the 
first voice, wrathfully, “that there was a 
launch pilot like you in the business I’d 
have come in a milk wagon.” 

“Wish you had,” muttered the other 
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voice, adding more loudly: “We’d better 
move. We’ll drift into the mud if we 
don’t get way on.” 

The chug-chugging began again, and 
Norwood gripped the little hands more 
tightly. “I do believe they’re going by,” 
he whispered. 

“Surely they must see the boat—the 
masts,” said the girl. 

“No—we’re in the shadow from where 
they are. Listen—they’re farther off al- 
ready.” 

The throbbing of the engine was un- 
doubtedly less distinct. And now the two 
hands seemed to flutter shyly in Ted’s 
clasp. 

He released them reluctantly, but at 
once. “Nell,” he said, “it’s nearly morn- 
ing. I’ll sit out here in the cockpit and 
keep watch. But you, child, go to sleep.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Well, try. I'll keep away the buga- 
bus.” 

She had honestly believed it impossible, 
but she did go to sleep. 

Her slumbers were troubled. Once, as 
_ the memory remained with her afterward, 
confusion of sounds ringing in her ears, 
while the boat swayed and rocked strange- 
ly; then came silence and deeper slumber 
—later, another dream, sharper and yet 
more vivid, this. Footsteps beat upon the 
deck above her; there -were sounds of 
struggle, a splash and a cry; then a low 
laugh. Utterly weary as she was, dazed 
between sleeping and waking, she knew 
that laugh for Ted’s. All must be well, 
then. Her eyes closed more heavily, and 
she smiled as she slept. 

* * 


When she woke, it was to be conscious, 
first of all, that the little cabin was filled 
with sunlight which streamed in through 
the two small starboard windows and the 
open door. The yacht was heeling over, 
and she was lying wonderfully snugly in 
the hollow between the surface of the berth 
and the bulkhead back of it. Once in a 
while a little dash of water slapped the 
window above her head. She sat up, and 
not without difficulty slipped from the 
couch to the open doorway. 

On every side were wide stretches of 
sunlit waves amid which the little yawl 
was cutting her way at a wonderful rate of 
speed. Every cloth—mainsail, jib and 
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“jigger”—was full and drawing its best. 
Leaning on the tiller was some one of 
whom the girl’s first impression was that 
a mop of wind-blown hair and a particu- 
larly broad smile made a singularly at- 
tractive combination, even with the accom- 
paniment of a dark red bruise across the 
cheek. 

“What is it, Ted?” she asked, confused- 
ly; “where are we?” 

He pointed to a cluster of hills far away 
to port, not so distant, however, that their 
outline and the shape of certain pictur- 
esque buildings standing high on the sky- 
line could not be recognized. 

“Why, it’s San Francisco!” 

“Sure—fine view from here.” 

Ted’s tone and words were too obviously 
matter-of-fact. 

“But—but—what does it mean, Ted? 
How did we get here—and why did we 
come ?” 

“T slipped out of the marches with the 
tide. I caught the best breeze I’ve ever 
sailed with. We’ve come all of thirty 
miles already. As to why—look there!” 

He pointed astern. Far away was what 
seemed a dot in the water. It was a launch 
coming toward them, head on. 

“They've got the fastest craft. afloat,” 
remarked Ted, judicially, “and—and they 
were delayed a little at the start.” 

“Delayed ?” 

There was puzzled, troubled question in 
her face. Fred rubbed, as if unconsciously, 
the red mark on his cheek, but his eyes 
danced with merriment. 

“Yes, they lost somebody overboard, and 
had to dig him out of the mud and reeds. 
I think they fouled their screw. ' They'll 
not get you yet awhile, Nell.” 

He laughed joyously, boyishly, and the 
laugh was catching. The trouble passed 
from Nellie’s eyes. She glanced about 
her eagerly. 

“Can’t I do something to help?” 

“Sure! Know how to make coffee?” 

“Oh, then, I’m only to be cook—but I 
car. make coffee.” 

“My child,” he consoled, “On a cruise— 
a yachting cruise—the cook is a_ sight 
more important personage than the cap- 
tain.” 

She made and gave him the coffee, and 
when he had seen that she was herself sup- 
plied, he swallowed his with a look of in- 


























tense enjoyment, smiling in her eyes as he 
drank. 

“Delicious,” he said. 

“Oh, and I never put a bit of sugar in 
it,” she said, remorsefully. 

“Didn’t you? I never tasted anything 
quite so sweet.” 

Her cheeks grew rosy. Perhaps it was 
the snapping breeze that sent the little 
yacht so joyously on her way. 

The Narrow Gauge mole now lay close 
on the starboard bow. Ted rose. 

“Look out for heads, Nell,” he said. “I 
am coming about. It’s up the creek we 
go.” 

“To Oakland ?” 

“Yes. We’ll tie up at the foot of Broad- 
way—only four blocks from the Court 
House.” 

“The Court House? You would not—” 

He shook his head with a sort of tender 
impatience. 

“Oh, Nell, Nell! Will you never learn 
to know me? It’s quite other business I 
have there than surrendering a runaway 
witness—even if this were not the wrong 
side of the bay and the wrong county for 
that.” 

“If only they might let me be!” she said 
wistfully. 


“But they won’t. High and low they 
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have hunted the missing witness—one cer- 
tain private secretary, her testimony the 
only thing needful to convict her late em- 
ployer. She has not been found—until 
now.” 

“Until now?” 

He smiled in reassurance. 

“Don’t worry, Nellie. It was he himself 
who sent me—and one can’t betray even 
an enemy’s trust.” 

She laid her slim white hand upon his 
as a grateful child might have done. He 
caught it in his own before she could draw 
it away. 

“There’s something more I want to say, 
Nellie,” he said, adding wistfully: “Won’t 
you sit by me here?” 

She obeyed quite meekly, but her eyes 
were downcast. 

“Nellie!” he whispered, his firm grasp 
still upon the tiller, but his free hand 
clasping her own with a pressure ever so 
gentle-—*“ Nellie, there’s a marriage license 
department in the County Clerk’s office. 
And—there’s no subpoena out for Mrs. 
Ted Norwood.” 

Her lips trembled while they smiled, but 
she did not seek to draw her hand away. 
The long lashes lay low over her eyes, and 
the cheek that was nearest him grew crim- 
son. Ted bent and kissed it. 





























A PIONEER OF 


THE YOSEMITE 


BY GUY C. MILLER 


F THE PIONEERS of Yosem- 

ite Valley, Galen Clark, hale 

and hearty at ninety-four, still 

remains. The tragic death of 

Mr. Hutchings in the shadow of El Capi- 

tan is still fresh in our minds. Among 

these pioneers occurs the name of La- 

mon. ‘To the noble band, now few in num- 

bers, and scattered in many directions, 

which knew and loved him, he will need 

no introduction, but the generation which 

has grown up since his time should know 
something of the sturdy old pioneer. 

In the little cemetery near Camp Yo- 

semite stands the monument of native 
granite, which bears the inscription: 


JAMES C. LAMON 
A 
NATIVE OF VIRGINIA, 
THE 
PIONEER SETTLER 
OF - 
YOSEMITE. ~ 
Died May 22, 1875, 
Aged 58 years. 


This monument was erected, with the 
consent of the principal heirs, by Galen 
Clark, his friend and associate, and his 
executor. On the lot is also a young tree, 
scarcely noticeable at first, but which be- 
comes of interest when it is learned that it 
is a sequoia planted by Mr. Clark at the 
time of Lamon’s death. 

James Lamon, the eldest of a family of 
nine children, was born in Virginia in 
1817, emigrated to Illinois in 1835, and 
four years later left his home and settled 
on the wild and lonely frontier of Texas, 
surrounded by hostile Indians. With the 
slowly increasing immigration, however, 
the Indians gradually disappeared, and in 
1851 the former frontier home was in the 
center of a broad, tilled prairie. Lamon 
then disposed of his land and started for 





the “New Eldorado.” He settled in Mari- 
posa County, where, in company with 
David Clark, he engaged in the saw-mill 
and lumber business until 1858. Some 
trouble arose between Lamon and Clark, 
and Jamon, affected by what he consid- 
ered the perfidy of his partner, went off 
into the wilderness, saying that he wanted 
to be away from other men for a time. 
He went into Yosemite Valley in June, 
1859. Here he turned his love of pioneer- 
ing and his knowledge of lumbering to ac- 
count and assisted in building the old 
hotel known as the Hutchings House. In 
the fall he located a pre-emption claim 
in the upper end of the valley on the north 
side of the Merced river, between that 
stream and Tenaya creek. On this site 
he built his little cabin of rough logs, 
the first in the valley, with dirt floor and 
no window. 

The next two summers Lamon spent in 
the valley with the other settlers, going 
out with them upon the approach of se- 
vere weather. It had long been an idea 
of Mr. Hutchings that it would be possible 
to spend the winter in Yosemite, and in 
March, 1862, he, with Mr. Lamon and Mr. 
Clark, set out from Clark’s station, now 
called Wawona, to put his theory to the 
test. At camp on the ridge west of what 
is now Eleven-Mile Station, Clark and 
Lamon decided to return, the former be- 
ing anxious to get back to his mining, 
and the latter not caring to travel further 
in snow waist-deep. Lamon cached his 
pack of strawberry vines, pear slips, and 
other plants, intending to get it at a later 
time. Hutchings struck off down the 
ridge toward the river, and reached the 
valley after an arduous journey of six 
days. The Indians were accustomed to 
leave their encampments every year be- 
fore severe weather set in, and insisted 
that an immense snow-drift filled the val- 
ley half-way to the top in winter. In- 




















stead Hutchings found green grass and 
blooming flowers, there being then no 
question that he was right in his conten- 
tion. 

Mr. Lamon put the matter to further 
proof by remaining in his cabin through 
the following winter alone. He was the 
first man so to do, and upon this fact resis 
his claim to the title “The Pioneer of Yo- 
semite,” given him later by Mr. Clark. 
Not one winter only, but four did Lamon 
spend in these solitudes, entirely alone, 
without even a friendly dog to keep him 
company. At one time some Indians ar- 
rived in Mariposa with a silver watch, 
some gold dust, and a pistol and shot-gun. 
Fearing that these had belonged to Mr. 
Lamon, and that he had been murdered, 
several men, among them Mr. Clark, set 
out to the valley to see if he were safe. 
They found him busy preparing his sup- 
per, and the stolen articles proved to 
have been those of a miner whom the In- 
dians had killed. 

The appearance of his little homestead 
is thus poetically described by an anony- 
mous writer of the time: “Mr. Lamon was 
not only the earliest inhabitant and culti- 
vator of the Valley, but he is the only 
one whose improvements have done noth- 
ing to mar its natural beauty. Looking 
down from Glacier Point, the brown log 
house, which was his summer abode, nes- 
tled under the towering yellow pines, 
might have been mistaken for an ant-hill ; 
the straight lines of orchard growth and 
strawberry patch revealed only the touch 
of a human hand, like a caress upon the 
mellow earth. The fences were so hidden 
with ferns, the wilderness was so near and 
abundant that, sitting in the log house 
door, eating raspberries from the broad 
rubus leaves, one could never wish that 
the valley had been left to itself from the 
beginning. His was an outdoor life, and 
the whole valley was his home. . 

“The ‘mansion was in keeping with the 
man.’ There was a generous fire-place, a 
couch in the corner, some shelves for his 
books and magazines, hiding places for his 
winter stores of apples and potatoes. He 
had a great deal of company, mostly squir- 
rels and birds.” 

In the little garden which he planted 
were berries “so thick you could shovel 
them into a washtub,” and there was a no- 
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tice on the cabin reading, “Pick all the 
berries you want to eat for 25 cents.” Mr. 
George Fiske, the pioneer Yosemite pho- 
tographer, says that the first feast he had 
of strawberries in the valley was with Mr. 
Lamon in the little cabin in June, 1872. 

As the lofty mountains surrounding his 
cabin and garden threw long and chilling 
shadow-frowns upon him during winter 
(the sun shines here but three hours and 
a half a day for a part of the year) he 
erected a small house on the sunny side of 
the valley; and, as a precaution against 
Indian treachery, lived in its basement. 
This, however, being flooded by a heavy 
and continuous rain during the high water 
of 1867, he afterwards built a commodious 
log-cabin that, upon emergency, might be 
to him both a fortress and a home. Near 
this cabin he stored some of his supplies 
in a cave under the Royal Arches. Mr. 
Clark several years ago endeavored to lo- 
cate this old storehouse, but, although he 
searched very carefully, crawling under 
and through low archways on hands and 
knees, he was unable to find traces that 
would enable him to say positively where 
the primitive treasure-house was. This 
cabin was located on the site of what is 
now known as “Kennyville,” and is no 
longer standing. 

The original cabin also was destroyed 
—just when. it is difficult to ascertain. 
Mr. Charles B. Atkinson, of Soquel, fur- 
nishes the following information in regard 
to it: “When first I saw it in 1878 it was 
in very bad condition, but stood, I think, 
for about ten years after that, when I 
think it was crushed by heavy snow and 
the remains burned the next summer.” 
Mrs. Hutchings charges the Park Com- 
mission, “iconoclasts” she calls them, with 
burning as rubbish not only the cabin, 
but also the wooden plough which Mr. La- 
man had made. Mr. Clark is certain that 
the cabin was burned, but whether by ac- 
cident or design is not so clear to him. He 
was at the place soon after the fire, while 
the signs of destruction were still fresh. 
The rocks which formed the chimney were 
later removed, and used for other pur- 
poses. ; 

It is interesting to note that in this first 
cabin home of Mr. Lamon was born the 
first child who could claim Yosemite as 
his birthplace. This was Charles Leidig, 
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who has for years held a position of some 
importance connected with the manage- 
ment of Yosemite Park. Here also died 
his sister, Agnes Leidig. Mrs. Leidig, 
who has spent twenty years in Yosemite, 
talks very entertainingly of the pioneer. 
Mr. Leidig assisted Lamon in some of his 
building, the two running a whip-saw, 
with Lamon above and Leidig below. 

While he was content to remain alone 
through the winter solitudes, Mr. Lamon 
was not a hermit. He was always ready to 
visit friends, and, seated by the generous 
granite fire-place, surrounded by his bear 
skins and his few books and magazines, he 
would hospitably entertain the few guests 
who came to him. He had a store of In- 
dian legends, and willingly narrated his 
thrilling experiences in pioneering through 
the snow fields of the Sierras. At the con- 
clusion of one of his stories, some one 
said: “You are a child of nature, Mr. La- 
mon.” “Indeed,” he replied soberly, “I’m 
no child. I’m fifty-six years old.” It is 
related that he laughed heartily over the 
joke of a modest visitor who asked him 

. why he did not have a “Lamon-aid to 
sweeten lJife’s cup.” (The name was pro- 
nounced as if spelled lemon.) He was a 
frequent visitor at the Hutchings cabin, 
where “Saturday evenings were especially 
devoted to cards and song, as then our 
‘only neighbor, Mr. Lamon, would come out 
from his hermit-like solitudé and grace 
the circle with his presence and cheer it 
with his converse, occasionally dining with 
us on Sunday afternoons.” Once Mr. La- 
mon mistook his dates, and after working 
all Sunday, went to the Hutchings cabin 
for his call on Monday. Informed of his 
mistake, he said he was going to have his 
Sunday anyway, and would stay to dinner 
as usual. 

Mr. Lamon is described as “a _ tall, 
straight, loose-jointed man, with grizzled 
hair and beard, a sparkling, pleasant eye, 
and a friendly face, every line of which be- 
spoke a welcome. There was nothing of 
the cynic about him, for, though he lived 
alone in his bachelor’s cabin, he was as 
open as the day, unsuspicious and sincere. 
He never attempted to analyze the spell 
of beauty which chained him to the awful 
loneliness of those waters and rocks, but 
smiled back at them with the simplicity 


of a child, while he talked of the sweet. 
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grasses and fruits he was coaxing to grow. 

“He prided himself greatly on a seed- 
ling apple, to which some bee or humming 
bird had imparted a vinous flavor un- 
known in the lower valleys. He had in- 
vented a strawberry, and shared the secret 
of it with a lady friend who had promised 
to introduce it to the world of fruit grow- 
ers. He had a simple device for turning 
the River of Mercy upon the roots of his 
trees and berries during the summer heat. 
Such art as he had was nature itself. He 
loved good books, and enjoyed the rural 
papers and magazines, which helped to 
shorten the winter for him. He had one 
unrealized ambition—to grow grapes and 
sweet corn.” 

Mr. Lamon knew the Indians well, and 
had many a story to tell illustrating their 
peculiarities. 

One day as he was returning from a 
hunt, gun in hand and fat venison on his 
shoulder, he met a stalwart red man with 
his squaw, the latter staggering along 
with a heavy basket. The snow lay thick 
upon the ground, and all his winter’s stock 
of flour had been left in his unguarded 
castle, so it behooved the pioneer to be 
somewhat suspicious, egress from the val- 
ley being impossible save upon snow shoes. 
The Indian was about to pass him with 
a grunt, but Mr. Lamon stopped him and 
said, with a significant gesture at the huge 
basket, “What squaw got?” 

“Nothing,” was the Indian’s unblush- 
ing reply, as he attempted to stride past. 

“Oh, yes!” said our friend, shifting his 
gun in a way that caused the cautious red 
man to pause. “What squaw got?” 

“Fish,” was the response. “Me catches 
-um.” 

“Go by my house?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

The Indian indignantly denied having 
been near the house. 

The pioneer asked more questions, with 
the design of entrapping his friend into 
some damaging admission, but without 
effect; the Indian gesticulated, growing 
more and more indignant every moment, 
while the squaw shook her head and said 
“No, no.” Finally the pioneer said: 

“Well, me look.” 

The red man would have objected, and 
gave vent to many remarks expressive of 
his virtue, but the gun held him in check, 














and when the cover was lifted, lo, the 
great basket was full to the brim with 
flour ! 

The Indian neither blushed nor faltered, 
but said, grinning: “You no_ business 
leave door unlocked.” 

“And what did you do?” 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, I gave him half of it, and took 
the other half home. I thought I could 
get along,” said he. 

That the pioneer was also somewhat of 
a prophet may be seen from the follow- 
ing incident: Standing one day in the 
meadow below Glacier Point, he said: 
“There will be a hotel in the valley some 
day, and by the goblins (a favorite expres- 
sion of his) it will be here.” He was 
ridiculed then, but the Stoneman House 
which was built later proved the truth of 
his assertion. 

The story of Mr. Lamon’s claim to the 
land upon which he had settled, and the 
treatment of it by Congress and the State 
of California, is an interesting one, and 
deserves a chapter by itself. With this 
claim were coupled those of Mr. Hutch- 
ings, as an actual settler, and two others 
who claimed indemnity for improvements. 
The incidents of the fight are related by 
Mr. Hutchings in his book, “In _ the 
Heart of the Sierras.” 

After California had received the Yo- 
semite as a trust from Congress, the set- 
tlers were notified by the Commissioners 
(of whom Galen Clark was one) that they 
must take out leases from the latter be- 
fore a given time, or suffer the lands to 
be leased to others. This would have 
jeopardized private rights, and these Mr. 
Hutchings, holding to supposed rights un- 
der the pre-emption laws, refused to obey. 
Suit was brought, and while it was pend- 
ing, a memorial was presented to the Leg- 
islature in behalf of the settlers. A bill 
was passed with but nine dissenting votes 
in the Assembly, and two in the Senate, 
surrendering to Lamon and Hutchings all 
the State’s right and title to the land oc- 
cupied by them, and _ resolutions were 
adopted memoralizing Congress for con- 
firmation of the same. The Surveyor- 


we asked, 


General was to survey the land claimed. 


by Hutchings and Lamon in such shape 
as they desired. Hutchings, according to 
a recent writer in the San Francisco Call, 
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had his land laid out in the form of a 
cross, with the arms reaching from wall 
to wall of the valley, and completely block- 
ing it. Lamon had his laid off in detached 
lots commanding springs and meadows. 
This bill was vetoed by Governor Haight, 
but carried over the veto by a vote of 41 
to 11 in the Assembly and 22 to 10 in the 
Senate. The Act, however, was spirited 
away, and could not be found in time for 
its Incorporation among the printed laws 
of that session. It was afterwards resur- 
rected from some vaulted recess of the 
capitol, and is now among the archives 
of the Secretary of State. 

The endorsement of Congress being re- 
quired to give full legal effect to the ac- 
tion of the State, the memorial adopted by 
the Legislature, accompanied by another 
from citizens and a certified copy of the 
Act, were transmitted to Congress. An 
Act embodying the necessary provisions 
was passed by the House without a dis- 
senting voice, but “owing to the most 
grossly unfair and untruthful representa- 
tions of its enemies,” a majority of one 
in the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
caused an unfavorable report, and Con- 


gress adjourned before further action 
could be taken. 
The suit for ejectment was decided 


against the Commissioners in the District 
Court, but the settlers, fearing adverse ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court, again sought 
Congressional aid, and Mr. Hutchings 
went to Washington to fight for their 
rights. The bill was again defeated in the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands by a 
majority of one. In the meantime the 
lawsuit had been carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, which affirmed the 
decision of the State Supreme Court, and 
ruled that pre-emption rights might be de- 
feated and the Government devote pre- 
emption to any purposes of its own at any 
time before payment was made or ten- 
dered. It is held by some that there never 
was any legality in the'settlers’ claims, be- 
cause the land was unsurveyed and there 
could be no pre-emption on the unsurveyed 
public domain. 

At this time, Mr. Hutchings was asked 
to forego further proceedings before Con- 
gress unti] some action might be taken by 
the State. This request was granted, and 
the Legislature of 1874 appropriated $60,- 
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00 to compensate the settlers for surren- 
dering their claims to the State. A special 
commission of three was appointed by 
Governor Booth to decide on the separate 
claims. It required the services of an ex- 
pert and action by the State Board of 
Examiners for a final adjudication of the 
claims, which were allowed as follows (the 
$5,000 unexpended balance being returned 
to the State Treasury) ; J. M. Hutchings, 
$24,000 ; James C. Lamon, $12,000; A. G. 
Black (for a hotel) $13,000; Ira B. Fol- 
som (for a bridge) $6,000. 

After this settlement, Mr. Lamon re- 
ceived a lease, which gave him for a term 
of years undisturbed possession of the land 
to which he had become so greatly at- 
tached. He then made a short visit to 
Oregon to see his sisters, from whom he 
had been separated for thirty-five years. 
After this trip, he returned to Yosemite 
and made arrangements to visit his boy- 
heod home in Virginia, but was taken sick 
with pneumonia, and died after an illness 
of but a few days. “We went to him,” 
says one. “He knew us, and talked pleas- 
antly as he lay dying. Brave and hopeful 
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in all the trials of life, bravely and trust- 
ingly he awaited the end. 

“It was a fitting day for his burial— 
the Sabbath. The valley lay like a great 
cathedral, the azure heavens its roof, the 
rocks, green turf, silvery streams and pine 
cones its floor of mosaics; the colossal 
trees its pillars, the mighty falls its cease- 
less organ tones, the hymns through the 
pines its chora] voices. It was an impos- 
ing scene—a procession of over one hun- 
dred people, gathered from all lands, wind- 
ing up to the new-made grave under the 
oak by the shining wall. 

“Mr. Lamon loved the Yosemite through 
sixteen summers and winters. It was fit- 
ting that he should drop into the lap of 
Mother Earth like the crimson maple 
leaves, and be laid down to his last sleep 
with these grand walls for his only monu- 
ment. Over the place of his rest the mon- 
ardella breathes the breath of balm; the 
long needles of the yellow pine and the 
plumey Librocedrus wave and mingle in 
the solemn requiem which the great 
mother is forever singing for the child- 
ren of her love.” 











FIDELITY 


BY MYRTLE CONGER 


No love can wake my soul’s desire 

And none can move my heart to love, 
For ashes all, is love’s late fire 

That hath no rising Phoenix dove. 


No thought nor law can hold me, dear, 
Nor lover stir my heart to flame, 
For I have known and loved thee, dear, 


And love burnt out with thy sweet name. 




















EQUIPOISE BOOKKEEPING BY MECHANISM 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 


HE BRITISH Government kept 
its financial records for cen- 
turies by cutting notches in 
sticks; until a fire in the Ex- 

chequer Building burned the kindling 
wood. 

It was not until the second quarter of 
the 19th Century that accurate and scien- 
tific bookkeeping was adopted by that 
Government. 

Descartes gave the principles of double 
entry bookkeeping to the world in the 17th 
century, and the science of bookkeeping 
has reached the acme of the accounting 
art (while limited to the books that suc- 
ceeded sticks), by development of the 
principles Descartes made known. Suc- 
cessful business men hold their systems 
sacred. They give them intelligent con- 
trol of their business, permitting no op- 
portunity for competitors to obtain the 
secrets which it is so necessary to guard. 
All managers are apt to decide to “let 
well enough alone” when a change in 
bookkeeping system is proposed, and this 
ancient and injudicious dictum would, if 
strictly adhered to, put an end to all hu- 
man progress. ‘The adding machine com- 
panies themselves continue to use books 
that prohibit the most important use of 
their product. They do not use the adding 
machine in their own bookkeeping, except 
as an auxiliary occasionally, and clerks 
continue to laboriously write the entries 
in books while the adding machine stands 
idle, notwithstanding that it is capable of 
making the entries faster and furnish a 
better record for every purpose. They ex- 
pend hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
advertise and embellish theories of experts, 
wedded to the Descartes theories that pro- 
hibit the use of adding machines to keep 
books, instead of developing a system sim- 
ple and practical for universal application, 
that will make the machine record com- 
plete and perfect for the permanent book- 





keeping record. 

The adding machine can print a date, 
number and amount. List any number of 
items and print the total. When all the 
items have been listed and totaled for any 
number of accounts, the grand total of all 
the sub-totals will be accumulated on a 
separate set of adding wheels, which can 
be printed without again listing the sub- 
totals. 

The object of book-keeping is to assem- 
ble all debits and credits in ledger balances 
to show the assets and liabilities, and ex- 
hibit any item desired. The records most 
convenient to give any detail or particular, 
make any statement and refer to any item 
without delay, with the legal original en- 
try for evidence; showing regularity and 
continuity of all the entries in a perfect 
record to prove the integrity of the ac- 
counts, and make it possible to place the 
responsibility for any error or fraud. 

The original entry is the legal evidence 
to prove an account. Book entries add 
nothing to its value as evidence. The 
checks and deposit-tags of a bank-deposi- 
tor supply the legal evidence necessary to 
prove his balance. The books of the bank 
are only evidence of the regularity and ac- 
curacy of the bookkeeping. 

Forms can be used in any business, the 
same as the check and deposit tag are used 
in bank bookkeeping. Journal entries 
made on forms are better records than the 
regulation book journal. A debit or credit 
tag supplies the entry for each account 
debited or credited on the journal entry. 
It gives the number, date, amount and 
brief item. The journal entry with the 
full history and details is filed under the 
account number of the first debit, which 
number is referred to on all the tags made 
out. The greater portion of such debits 
and credits are made from listed totals of 
many sales, purchases, etc. 

Sheets of any size most convenient for 
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reference in a loose-leaf binder, can be used 
in the adding machine. It will list the 
entries and print the account number op- 
posite the sub-total to designate each ac- 
count listed, and make a perfect record 
of receipts and disbursements, and if it 
agrees with the cash count, it will be 
proved to be correct. Post the total only 
to each account. Prove the posting by a 
list of the old balances and another list 
of the new balances of all the ledger cards 
that received an entry. The difference be- 
tween the totals of these balances, if they 
are correct, will agree with the total entry 
sheet balance of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

The original entries are filed for refer- 
ence in vertical files (or index tabs merely) 
numerically or alphabetically arranged, 
for the permanent record of items and 
proof of the accounts. Every book entry 
is made by the machine except posting the 
total debits and credits from the total en- 
try sheet to the respective ledger cards. 

The science of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing provides safeguards and checks that 
* are indispensable to maintain the integrity 
and accuracy of accounting, whereby the 
responsibility for any error or crime may 
be located without any possibility of suc- 
cessful concealment. It is not strange that 
conservative business men hold that book- 
keeping is the perfection of art—an exact 
science—and nearly all bookkeepers and 
business men loyally concur in that belief. 

Bookkeeping began to change with the 
advent of the adding machine. Improve- 
ments crept in to save labor. The banks 
discarded the regulation double-entry 
books. Sales sheets were used instead of 
blotters, but with a few exceptions, the 
science of hookkeeping continues to he 
tanght, and the repetition entries required 
by book entries are still made in the same 
old way. All bookkeepers are deaf to any 
proposal that would discard the familiar 
safeguards and checks that make them 
certain of results. They conservatively 
oppose having old dogs taught new tricks 
—no innovation for them. But equipoise 
bookkeeping by proved totals retains the 
infallible proof by balance, and maintains 
a perfect record of items without laborious 
repetitions. 

Adding machines print better records 
and do it more accurately than it can be 
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written. The rapidity of machine work 
makes greater segregations practical to 
give the most minute information to the 
management, “on tap,” and releases them 
from all doubt and anxiety regarding 
what has been done, and how the business 
stands, so they are always in position to 
proceed without any approximations and 
vexatious delays in getting information 
that are so common in the present systems 
of bookkeeping. 

Regulation books bear about the same 
relation to an adding machine that a 
stage coach does to a locomotive. Adding 
machines have made repetition entries in 
bookkeeping unnecessary, changing the 
science from complexity to simplicity, till 
the original entry becomes the final and 
only entry. 

The system of bookkeeping by mechanism 
requires forms for entries to meet every 
requirement for reference and proof, and 
an account register to cover every segre- 
gation needed, that will give a number 
to designate every ledger account. When 
these details are properly completed, the 
original entry for each transaction will be 
entered on a proper form, whether it be a 
debit, credit or journal entry, and an en- 
try tag made for each account effected, 
every entry designated by its ledger num- 
ber. 

The daily routine of bookkeeping will 
be done by simply assorting both the deb- 
its and credits under their account num- 
bers, in assorting trays, numerically ar- 
ranged, which will bring all entries for 
each account together, debits and credits 
assorted in separate trays. The entries 
listed on total entry sheets, the accuracy 
of the total debits and credits proved by 
agreement with the cash count. The to- 
tals for each account posted to the respec- 
tive ledger cards. The posting proved and 
the entries filed by number in vertical 
file folders, or separated by index tabs. 

The statements of gross gain, net gain, 
surplus, expense, sales, bought, cost, etc., 
with percentages, can be copied from the 
minutely segregated records on forms for 
comparison between different dates, and 
any entry or item can be found without 
delay in a numbered folder (one, and only 
one, place to look.) 

A complete exhibit of the system for 
bank bookkeeping has been examined by 














































experts from one of the leading banks of 
the world. They admit that the machine 
record of items on the total entry sheet 
gives as complete a record as their books 
show, and it is much plainer and more 
convenient for reference than any pen- 
written record. 


San Francisco, November 20, 1908. 
The Board of Directors, Exhibition Sav- 
ings Bank, Argonaut, Utopia. 


GENTLEMEN—The bookkeeping system 
of Exhibition Bank interferes with the 
prompt despatch of business, causing vexa- 
tious delays and unnecessary inconven- 
ience to depositors, who have to make 
long waits every time they deposit or 
withdraw money. The contrast with 
other banks, where business is despatched 
without delay, is greatly to the disadvan- 
tage of Exhibition Bank. 

I submit for your consideration an ideal 
system that does the bookkeeping by 
mechanism, and utilizes the best im- 
improved office devises. It will cut the 
labor in two several times—make the rec- 
ords perfect—and give complete informa- 
tion with absolute accuracy. It will make 
it safe and practical to give depositors the 
privilege of drawing checks because the 
daily balance will be as perfect as any 
commercial bank. 

Every essential to perfect accounting is 
provided for in the following suggestions, 
and the attached forms and supposititious 
entries illustrate the simple details, the 
merit of which is certain to be recognized 
by experienced and progressive bankers. 

An account register (form No. 1) will 
be prepared to give a number to every 
account needed to exhibit every detail de- 
sired to be shown. Ledger card (form No. 
3) will be used for the General Ledger, 
and together with indexes and files suit- 
able for the general accounts, they will be 
made out ready for the transfer. 

The detail followed in opening the gen- 
eral ledger will be the same that will be 
followed in opening the deposit ledger, 
loan ledger, and all other ledgers to be 
used. 

A debit or credit tag (forms 10-11) will 
be carefully made out and checked for each 
balance to be transferred. ‘The entries 
will be listed on a total entry sheet (form 
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No. 2) as shown in exhibit attached, the 
ledger posting proved, and the entries 
filed under their respective account num- 
bers. The same daily routine will be fol- 
lowed thereafter with every debit and 
credit. No entry will ever be posted on 
a ledger card from any source other than 
the total entry sheet, and the posting must 
be proved before the work is finished. It 
would be miraculous if any ledger balance 
was found to be wrong under such cir- 
cumstances. The infallibility of the bal- 
ance proof makes all ledger balances as 
free from doubt as holy writ. 

A daily statement of the assets and lia- 
bilities will be furnished to the manage- 
ment, covering every detail desired, 
which will be copied on the adding ma- 
chine from the ledger balances. 

The bookkeepers for the deposit ledgers 
will care for eight or ten thousand ac- 
counts each, and as the ledgers will be 
numerically arranged, the bookkeepers 
will be assigned their sections from No. 
to No. The ledger cards, sig- 
nature cards, sorting trays, etc., for each 
bookkeeper will include all the numbers 
that belong to their particular section, 
which will be placed within convenient 
reach. 

The paying teller will pay depositors 
presenting pass-book and withdraw check 
(form 7%) properly filled out and signed. 
He will enter the amount in pass book 
and file the withdraw check in the sorting 
tray, being responsible for the cash paid, 
the signature, and the sufficiency of the 
depositor’s balance. 

The receiving teller will require deposit 
tags (form No. 6) to be made out and 
presented with the cash and pass-book. 
He will enter the amount deposited on the 
pass book and file the credit tag in the 
sorting tray. Being responsible for cash 
received, and that the entry made on the 
pass-book corresponds with the deposit- 
tag. 

At the close of the day’s business (which 
can be fixed at an hour in the afternoon 
best suited to finish the work in season 
to complete the daily balance) the entries 
accumulated in the sorting trays will be 
listed on the adding machine for each 
teller, the cash verified, and the entries 
for the general bookkeeper made out, the 
ledgers posted, the posting proved, and the 
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entries filed under their respective ac- 
count numbers. A complete trial balance 
will be taken from each ledger monthly. 

The same system will be followed in the 
loan department. The legal size vertical 
file is recommended to replace the en- 
velopes used for loan department papers 
and documents. Filing space would be 
economized and the papers would be 
kept in better shape for reference. Papers 
folded and pressed in envelopes are creased 
and crumpled in execrable shape. If a 
_paper is wanted from an envelope the 
whole bulk must be handled, while folders 
would keep them smooth and separate. A 
file such as recommended will expand to 
keep the papers in consecutive order, how- 
ever numerous the documents may become. 

Signature cards should have a finger- 
print impression of the depositor’s left 
thumb, to minimize risk and friction and 
make identification easy and _ certain. 
Finger print identification has been de- 
veloped into a science. Finger-print spec- 
ialists can instruct tellers in the art of 
deciphering finger-prints to make identifi- 
. cation final and beyond question, saving 


valuable time and preventing vexatious de- 
lays that are so frequent and unavoidable 
without finger-prints. 

The daily balance will make a final 
proof—an irrevocable record of every 
transaction—that cannot be changed. The 
cash count must balance with the total de- 
posit-tag and withdraw check lists. The 
pass-book will be certain to expose any 
error or fraud, and every employee will 
be conscious of the fact that detection 
and punishment for carelessness and dis- 
honesty will be inevitable. 

The correspondence department should 
file letters in vertical files, numerically 
arranged by ledger numbers, and keep a 
card index for same. The insurance de- 
partment should keep their expiration rec- 
ords on tabbed cards (form No. 4) ar- 
ranged under dates of expiration. 

The system can be installed without 
causing any disturbance or interruption 
of business. The improvement will be im- 
mediate and permanent, and it will re- 
lease the bank from all danger of conges- 
tion in handling any volume of business 
whatever. 











THE GREAT INTERROGATIONS 


BY HARRY COWELL 


Oh, will some whys-man tell me Why 
Is chili pepper hot; 

The How of happy poverty ; 
And Where the boy is not; 


Why Time is beaten, not the band; 
The “firstest” Whence of sins; 
The When of the millennium, and 

The Whither of the pins! 
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THE FIRE-DOG OF ASU 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


set had fluttered out in the West 

by the time dinner was over, and 
the gray gauze of the tropical twilight 
was swiftly thickening into the soft velvet 
of night as we came out upon the open 
veranda. 

The bay was piling full of purple shad- 
ows, through which the foam spurts and 
patches along the rocky windward wall 
glowed with increasing luminosity as the 
darkness deepened and the heavy swells 
of the Pacific, plunging to shattered 
deaths against the cliff, signaled their des- 
pair with ghostly rockets and bonfires of 
phosphorescence. Overhead, save for a 
few squadrons of hurriedly-marching 
trade-clouds, the heavens were clear, and 
where the sky above the eastern valley 
wall was lightening beforé the rising moon 
the transient silhouettes of flocks of flying 
foxes, dark and spectral in their noiseless 
flights, flashed and disappeared. Inland, 
the throaty croak of the wood-pigeon 
boomed at intervals in the fathomless 
blackness; above, the lisp of the leaves of 
cocoanut and banana blended to a rustling 
of crisp silk, and seaward, awakening a 
mile of mellow music, the fingers of Nep- 
tune ran up and down the reef’s ever re- 
sponsive keys of coral. 

We had come since morning—the 
Judge, the Lieutenant and I—all the way 
from the Naval Station at Pago-Pago, 
toiling up through the sweat-box of bush 
at the end of the great bay to the wind- 
fanned summit, dropping again to sea- 
level at Fauga-sa, and from there run- 
ning down before a fair wind in_ the 
Judge’s malaga to Mala-toa. On the way 
we had put in at the village of Asu on 
Massacre Bay for a glimpse of the monu- 
ment erected by the French in commemo- 
ration of their countrymen, who figured 
in the event which gave to the bay its sin- 
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ister name. Singularly impressive it was, 
this plain little tablet of bronze set in a 
base of hewn coral, and eloquent in their 
simple appeal the words that were graven 
thereon. 


MORTS POUR LA SCIENCE 
ET LA PATRIE 
LE 11 DECEMBRE, 1787. 


Below were the names and ranks of those 
who had fallen ; nothing else. 

The Judge told us, in brief outline, the 
story, while we sipped our coffee and 
watched the moon come up; a recital, for 
the most part, of the facts as they appear 
in any French history. 

The Boussole and Astrolabe, fitted out 
by the French Government to search for 
the Northwest Passage, after failing in 
their original object and cruising for some 
months on the eastern coast of Asia, ex- 
tended their voyage of exploration to the 
South Pacific. In December of 1787 they 
anchored off the leeward coast of Tutuila, 
one of the Samoas, to be most kindly re- 
ceived by the hospitable natives. Dances 
and feasts were arranged for the visitors 
whenever they landed, no unpleasantness 
of any description occurring until just 
before the ships were ready to sail. At 
that time a large party, headed by Vte. De 
Langle of the Astrolabe, and M. De Lama- 
non of the Boussle, head naturalist of the 
expedition, landed at Asu with the inten- 
tion of inducing some of the natives to 
accompany them back to France. Failing 
to accomplish their object by persuasion, 
an attempt was made to carry off a half- 
dozen or more of the villagers by force, 
the ill-advised Frenchmen foolishly imag- 
ining that the easy-going,- light-hearted 
Samoans lacked the courage to oppose 
their high-handed and inhuman plan. The 
little bronze tablet tells most of the rest 
of the story. “For Science and for Coun- 
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try,” De Langle and De Lamanon and 
ten others were killed, while the rest of 
the party saved their lives only by putting 
off in their boats and abandoning the bod- 
ies of their comrades. With the spread of 
the news to the surrounding villages, the 
natives gathered in such numbers that the 
warships were forced to sail without ven- 
turing another landing. Both Astrolabe 
and Boussle, after some months more of 
vovaging, were lost with all hands by be- 
ing driven ashore in a hurricane on a 
small island to the north of the New Heb- 
rides. 

That was about all the story, said the 
Judge, except that the natives told of a big 
dog that was with the landing party, 
which, after fighting desperately for the 
lives of his masters, made off into the hills, 
bleeding from many spear thrusts. Closely 
pressed, the great animal, after turning 
many times and scattering by savage 
charges the horde of warriors that pursued 
him, finally rushed to the brink of a lofty 
cliff and threw himself off into space. The 
natives heard the thud of his body strik- 
ing the rocks below, and fled back to Asu 
holding their ears to shut out his dying 
roars. 

Some time later a native, journeying by 
land from Asu to the next village, failed 
to return. His friends trailed his foot- 
steps to the heart of the deep valley at the 
foot of the cliff, and while.endeavoring to 
account for their sudden disappearance, 
were confronted with an apparition so ter- 
rible that, though they escaped it and 
reached Asu alive, the blood was turned 
to water in their veins from fright, and 
they were ever after as little children. 
Their babble till they died was ever of a 
great blood-red dog, as big as a wild bul- 
lock, which held the body of their friend 
crosswise in its mouth, as a pelican holds 
a fish. The valley immediately became 
tabu, none venturing there even in times 
of famine, when its great groves of cocoa- 
nuts, bananas and breadfruit, and its beds 
of yam and taro, might have prevented ac- 
tua! starvation. 

The dog—or his ghost—grew larger and 
fiercer with the years, and. his color 
changed—probably through some dispen- 
sation of the devil, the natives thought 
—from red to that of smouldering fire. 
He was never actually seen carrying off 











another man, bui all disappearances from 
the village, and in time even sickness and 
failure of crops and ill-luck in fishing, 
came to be laid at his door. Throughout 
the Samoas the expression, “As bad as 
the Fire-Dog of Asu” became the superla- 
tive of all that was terrifying and dread- 
ful. 

The Judge set his coffee cup on the arm 
of his chair and stepped to the end of the 
veranda, motioning us to join him. “You 
gentlemen see that black wall over there 
with the shadow from the moon creeping 
down it?” he asked, pointing to a tower- 
ing basaltic barrier that shut off half the 
Western heavens. 

“That’s the cliff the Dog is supposed to 
have jumped over, and the farther side of 
that big grove of maupes is where he 
landed. And that same dog, or at least the 
impression the memory of him has left on 
the minds of the natives, is what made it 
possible for me to buy this whole valley of 
Mala-toa for $500. He is also respon- 
sible for the fact that I have expended ten 
times that sum on it without getting back 
a single cent, even for copra. He is re- 
sponsible for my coming over here now 
when I should be convening court in Pago- 
Pago, and before morning he, or the fear 
of him, will be responsible for our all be- 
ing waked up to let that big bunch of 
boobies (indicating the Samoans, where 
they were grouped around their kava bowl 
in the firelight) inside for protection. 

“Every time I get a gang well started 
at clearing and planting,” he continued, 
as we resumed our seats, “the Dog shows 
himself, and work is off for another year. 
I tried it at first with gangs of natives 
alone, but after these had been frightened 
away a half-dozen times I was unable to 
get others to go without a white man. My 
first white foreman, an Australian whom 
I picked up in Apia, was getting things 
opened up in good shape when he was 
taken with the fever, upon which the 
natives, declaring that the Dog had set its 
mark on him, stopped work and hastened 
away at once. 

“The result of my last attempt to keep 
men here you will probably have heard 
about at the Naval Station. A young Vir- 
ginian named Brent, whose time in the 
Navy was out, and who desired to remain 
in Samoa, was ‘in charge, and according 
























to the weekly reports he was despatching 
me, doing very well indeed. One morning 
last July a half-crazy native was picked 
up on the beach of Asu and brought to 
Pago-Pago. From his delirious chatter 
we gathered that the Dog had appeared at 
Mala-toa and killed Brent, and that the 
natives, fleeing in an overloaded malaga, 
had been upset in the heavy Southwester 
that was blowing, and, except himself, all 
drowned. 

“Accompanied by the Station Doctor, 
I went around at once in the Government 
launch. Brent was indeed dead. With a 
revolver full of unfired cartridges tightly 
clenched in his hand, he was lying across 
the veranda yonder, his face still rigid in 
the lines of terror that had distorted it 
when he died. Death was due to heart 
failure, the doctor said, and recalled that, 
some months previously, his stethoscope 
had shown that Brent was suffering from 
an enlarged valve. The immediate cause 
of the heart failure was violent nervous 
excitement. Of course, the sight of a huge 
fiery dog such as the native had described 
might have caused such excitement, but 
more likely a fight with his unruly gang 
of natives was at the bottom of it. This 
would account for the flight of the latter, 
thought the doctor; probably they were 
not drowned at all, but only in hiding. 
This has become the generally accepted 
theory at Pago-Pago, especially since a 
pack of bloodhounds I brought over from 
Apia failed to run down anything more 
terrible than a lot of wild pigs. Still,” 
and the Judge arose and turned to go in, 
“no ordinary encounter with a gang of 
natives can entirely account in my mind 
for the look that was frozen on poor 
Brent’s face when we found him.” 

The Samoans left their fire and brought 
their mats up to sleep on the veranda as 
soon as we had gone inside. After they 
had kept us awake for a couple of hours 
by setting up a nervous shuffling and chat- 
tering at every unwonted sound from the 
bush, the Judge, fearing that they might 
take fright and stampede with the ma- 
laga, got up and let them in to sleep on 
the floor. 

The next morning the Judge put his 
men to work re-clearing for a new setting 
of young cacao trees, while the Lieutenant 
and I made pigeon shooting an excuse for 
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exploring the valley. The day proved a 
full one for all of us, and it was not till 
some time after dark that we straggled 
back to the house, changed from khaki to 
duck, and reassembled at the dinner table. 
We had done full justice, in turn, to tur- 
tle soup, red snapper cooked in ti leaves, 
and roast suckling pig dressed with the 
inimitable miti hari sauce, and were just 
turning gloating eyes on dishes of that 
greatest of all delicacies, cocoanut sprout 
salad, which our boys were bringing in, 
when an ear-splitting yell of mortal ter- 
ror rang out from the bush. An instant 
later there came the sound of running 
feet, and before we yet had risen from the 
table the glass of the low West window 
shivered to fragments under the impact 
of a great brown body, which was launched 
through it and fell, bruised and bleeding, 
inside the room. In the wake of the first 
followed another brown body, while 
through the doors, which they barricaded 
behind them, the rest of the Samoans 
came trooping, bellowing with fright. 

For five minutes none of them was able 
to say much of anything but “Oka, Oka; 
him doga come!” and when we finally got 
them quieted down, it was to learn with 
disgust that two of the boys—Toa and 
Luka, the ones who had come in through 
the window, had gone to the hundred- 
yard-distant stream for a can of water. 
While they were filling their can the Fire- 
Dog rushed out of the bush and charged 
them so savagely that they had barely 
managed to save their lives by jumping 
through the window. When we found that 
Toa’s and Luka’s wounds were all from 
broken glass, and that none of the other 
boys had seen the Dog in pursuit of them, 
our first impulse was to drive the whole 
lot outdoors and finish our dinner. On 
a second consideration we decided the op- 
portunity for investigation too good to 
miss. 

Accordingly, the Lieutenant and I, 
with revolvers and the Judge with his 
shotgun—we set off down the water path 
after vainly endeavoring to persuade Toa 
and Luka to show us the way. The moon 
had not yet risen, and the narrow trail, 
closely walled in with banana and guava 
scrub, and overarched with intertangling 
breadfruit branches, save where the dart- 
ing fireflies laced the air with evanescent 
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wires of gold, lay in inky blackness. Pres- 
ently, as we emerged from the bush into 
the clearing along the bank of the stream, 
we became aware of a spattered line of 
dull luminosity running at right angles to 
our line of advance; such a trail as one 
might leave by scattering broadcast hand- 
fuls of glow worms as he walked. I heard 
the heavy breathing of my companions, 
and was conscious of something like a 
gasp from myself at the dawning recollec- 
tion of how the Fire-Dog was always de- 
scribed as leaving behind him a wake of 
light. 

Glancing nervously to the right and 
left, we advanced to examine the spectral 
spoor. The glowing matter was cold and 
wet to the touch, and emitted enough 
light for us to discern the indistinct 
marks of the feet of some animal upon 
the tender grass. The tracks seemed 
heading inland, and in that direction we 
followed them for a hundred yards or 
more, only to find that they ultimately 
Jooped around and headed back into the 
original trail just seaward of where we 
had first encountered it. Before long a 
faint glow, such as might have been 


thrown from a smouldering camp fire, was 


perceptible through the trees ahead, and 
as we neared the beach, between the sharp, 
slashing blows of the surf on the shingle, 
came to our ears the confused but unmis- 
takable sounds of coughing, snorting and 
wallowing, such as a large animal makes 
when bathing. 

Every symptom of complete and un- 
mixed fear that I have ever heard de- 
scribed—dry lips, trembling hands, quak- 
ing knees, going hot and cold and turning 
to goose-flesh—I can distinctly recall ex- 
periencing in that last fifty yards to the 
beach, and my companions have since ad- 
mitted as much regarding their own sen- 
sations. The coughing and snorting in- 
creased in volume as we advanced, and 
the ghostly light flashed on the cliff in 
quivering waves of green and blue. These, 
reflecting, struck faintly through the bush, 
revealing to each of us the set lines of ap- 
prehension in the faces of the others. 

As we struck out upon a bar of pebbles 
near the mouth of the stream and the hard 
round stones began rattling underfoot, the 
noises from under the cliff suddenly ceased 
and the waves of light grew dimmer and 
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died down. The deepening darkness de- 
scended and enwrapped us like a pall, and 
in the ominous silence we waited, tense 
and ready, but undeniably shaken with 
the grim, unearthly mystery of it all. 

As the uncanny sounds re-commenced, 
we pressed forward again in the fluttering 
light and reached a point where only a 
dense clump of pandannus shut us off 
from the foot of the cliff. Around this 
we were stealthily picking our way when a 
sea-shell cracked sharply under some one’s 
foot and the wallowing ceased again. This 
time the heavy, sputtering respirations of 
a large animal was plainly audible. It 
may have been only a few seconds that 
we had waited thus, or it may have been 
a minute, or two, or three, when the Lieu- 
tenant’s patience, or his nerves, or some- 
thing of the both, gave way. Without a 
word of.warning, he dashed forward, 
rounded the clump of pandannus and 
fired blindly in the direction of the cliff. 
The next moment there burst forth a 
hoarse snort of rage, and the ghostly light 
flared up again to show the young officer, 
wide-eyed with terror and surprise, star- 
ing blankly ahead and discharging his re- 
volver into the broken coral at his feet. 
An instant later the Judge and I had 
sprung out beside him, to recoil in turn 
before as fearsome and unearthly a sight 
as ever met the eyes of mortal man. 

In an angle of the. cliff, a dozen yards 
or so back from the crest of the wave-piled 
shingle of the beach, was a glowing pool of 
liquid fire, dimly luminous for the most 
part, but sparkling in spurts and flashes of 
green and blue flame, where it was churned 
by the legs of a large animal that was 
splashing through it to the bank. For 
the beast itself, words fail me. Reeking 
with fire, snorting fire, scattering fire, it 
would have seemed terrible enough to an 
unimpassioned observer watching from the 
top of the cliff; the effect of actually 
standing in the way of its advance on 
nerves already racked to the point of giv- 
ing away must be left to the imagination. 

With a rush and a roar the Thing 
gained the bank and charged straight 
down upon us. The Lieutenant’s revolver 
exhausted itself into the broken coral, and 
my own, unfired, hung loosely on my 
nerveless fingers; the Judge, who seemed 
suddenly to have pulled himself together, 
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squared away and discharged both barrels 
in quick succession almost under the nose 
of the oncoming terror. We heard the 
heavy buckshot grind home through flesh 
and bone, heard the snorts of anger change 
to shrill squeals of pain, and saw the 
great gleaming form reel and stagger and 
tumble forward into a quivering heap at 
our feet. 

We peered down at the inert mass, still 
veined with trickling lines of fire, for a 
few moments in incredulous wonder, and 
stared inquiringly at each other as com- 
prehension burst upon us. The Judge 
was the first to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “we have killed a 
pig. And that pool of “fire” over there is 
what is called a “skim-hole” of phosphor- 
escence; much the brightest one I have 
ever heard of. We’ll see how it formed in 
ihe morning; for the present let us return 
to our dinner.” 

In the morning we found the “Fire- 
Dog” still lying where he had fallen. He 
was of enormous proportions—quite the 
largest wild pig of which there is any rec- 
ord in Samoa—but must have been quite 
harmless from the fact that his great tusks 
had grown back almost in a circle. The 
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glowing pool of the night before presented 
a surface of dirty brown in the morning 
light, but so charged was it with phosphor- 
escence that it showed faintly luminous 
streaks on being stirred with a stick, even 
when the noon-day sun was shining direct- 
ly upon it. 

Its existence was due to a hollow behind 
the pile of shingle thrown up by the waves 
on the beach. The animalacule which is 
responsible for the phosphorescence in sea 
water, dying at regular intervals and float- 
ing on the surface of the bay in a brown 
scum, had been washed over into the hol- 
‘ow at high tide. The lowest level of the 
hollow chanced to lie at the foot of the 
cliff, and to here the phosphorescence was 
drained, to be left behind when the water . 
soaked away through the porous coral. 
Such fish as were occasionally washed 
over the beach were also carried to this 
pool, and it was these, no doubt, which at- 
tracted the old boar there to wallow. The 
half-dozen sticks of giant powder which 
the Judge set off in the cliff to fill up the 
obnoxious “skim-hole,” brought down a 
shower of basaltic blocks, which piled 
themselves in a rude mausoleum above the 
body of the “Fire-Dog of Asu.” 
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OF POWER 


BY CLAYTON M. JONES 


the trade routes to India. But 

about 650 B. C. the Greeks, in 
the expansion of their commerce, started a 
route through the Dardanelles and over the 
Black and Caspian Seas, which was 
cheaper than the long land route estab- 
lished by the Phoenicians. When these 
routes became well established, Nineveh 
and Babylon fell. 

And so we find in our own time that the 
rise of cities has depended on their stra- 
tegic commercial position with reference 
to the great trade routes of the country. 
The ability to sell Manitoba wheat a cent 
per bushel cheaper in Liverpool is the de- 
. termining factor as to which of the vari- 
ous routes the food stuffs from _ this 


INEVEH and Babylon grew in 
N greatness because they were on 


Canadian granary shall go. The building 
of the Panama Canal attests the commer- 
cial importance of short highways of 
trade, while the steel bands of the railroads 
stretching across the continent are great 
assets in the prosperity of a nation. 
Our cities are still dependent as was 
Nineveh and Babylon on the highways of 
trade, but Nineveh and Babylon and the 
rest of the cities of that time manufac- 
tured their goods by hand, and through 
the slow process of the manual labor of 
the sweating black slaves toiling through 
the years built their cities under the mas- 
ter’s merciless lash. The transportation 
of power was no problem to these cities of 
the misty past. All the power they had 
aside from their own effort and the wind 


‘pressure against the sails of their ships, 
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was the power of their slaves, and when 
they wanted power applied at a certain 
point it was a simple problem to get it 
there. 

But after James Watt invented the 
steam engine and factories sprang up, the 
power thus manufactured by the expansive 
force of steam had to be used on the spot, 
it could not be transported at all, and so 
cities were not only located with refer- 
ence to the highways of trade, but also 
be reference to the coal beds and water- 

alls. 

But in many instances the demands of 
commerce overshadowed the demands of 
manufacturing, and so many cities sprang 
up to which the coal was transported and 
then made into power, but the great water- 
falls of the world were almost useless be- 
cause power could not be transported. It 
is evident, then, that the cities which 
were located far from the coal beds or 
oil fields suffered in development because 
their manufacturing was hindered through 
the lack of power. Nineveh and Babylon 
languished because the Highways of 
Trade had changed, but the cities of yes- 
terday were prevented from reaching 


their greatest growth because the High- 
ways of Power had not as yet come into 
existence. 

The civil engineer, that pioneer of 
Western civilization, constructs a_ steel 
highway across the continent with rails 
of greater cross section than your arm, 
but that Modern Medicine Man of the 
White Race, the electrical engineer, goes 
him one better and builds a copper high- 
way of two or three wires no larger than 
your little finger around which, and 
directed by, flows for two hundred miles, 
perhaps, the power of a city. That is 
why the latest slogan of progress is, “Let 
the rivers do the work.” With the con- 
struction of. the Highways of Power, the 
cities situated with reference to the High- 
ways of Commerce are enjoying the ad- 
vantages of both. 

And so this is a chronicle of the latest 
step in the process of shifting the drudg- 
ery of the world off the shoulders of the 
sons of men and harnessing the forces of 
nature to the work-a-day world. All over 
this Western hemisphere, south of the 
Equator and north of the 49th degree 
parallel alike, hydro-electric power houses 
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are being constructed and rivers har- 
nessed, all because of the ability to con- 
struct Highways of Power. 

The city of Rio de Janeiro, with a popu- 
lation of over 800,000, is the capital and 
metropolis of Brazil. Fifty-two miles 
away flows the Rio de Lages river, with 
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an average yearly rainfall of over 59 
inches can be relied upon. 

In the eyes of the tourist, all this river 
and highland is a very pretty spectacle, 
but an American engineer came along the 
other day, and he sat down by the side of 
the turbulent river and figured out that 
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Strain tower. 1200 feet span, Schaghticoke Transmission Line. 


a natural storage basin of 7,220,000,000 
cubic feet. In a distance of six thousand 
feet there is a natural fall of 900 feet in 
the river below the storage basin. Rain- 
fall measurements in Brazil indicate that 


there were about 40,000 horse-power go- 
ing to waste, or 40,000 times the energy 
required to lift 550 pounds one foot high 
during each second throughout the year. 
Now the dark-skinned Brazilians down in 
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Rio de Janeiro don’t like work near as 
well as they do in Seattle, where they are 
perfectly willing to let the rivers do all 
the labor possible. And so our engineer 
decided that if the kinetic energy of that 
river could be transported over the moun- 
tains and delivered at the homes and fac- 
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mission to harness the river and transmit 
the generated electrical power to the street 
cars being pulled by the slow-going don- 
keys, besides doing a thousand other 
things with the resistless strength of this 
mighty flow of water, it would not be 
long before he had old Rio presenting a 
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tories of these people in nice little pack- 
ages ready for instant use, he would have 
a commodity which every swarthy, easy- 


going, 
wanted. 


cigarette-smoking Brazilian, 
And then, if he could get per- 


Transmission Line. 


pretty good imitation of a real North 
American city. 

Stone was quarried on the ledge near 
the dam site, carried by dump cars and 


cable ways to each side of the dam site, 
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crushed and put through concrete mixers. 
The sand for the concrete was taken from 
the river bed above the falls by a suction 
dredge working in water at a maximum 
depth of eight feet.. In this manner a 
dam one hundred and thirty-eight feet 
high and 656 feet in width, was built, 
thus impounding all the natural flow of 
the river not required by the daily power 
service. From this great reservoir two 
eight foot riveted steel pipes were carried 
on concrete piers in the open or tunneling 
through hills, thus carrying the water to 
the point where the greatest drop could be 
obtained, and letting it fall through the 
pressure pipes, hitting the turbine blades 
in the power station. 
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feats under man’s direction, without which 
he would otherwise be totally unable to 
do. And so the next thing on the pro- 
gramme was to get the power to the place 
of application ; in other words to construct 
a Highway of Power to the city. 

Of all the highways that have been 
constructed for the benefit of the race these 
new Highways of Power through the ether 
permeating the gaseous atmosphere, are 
destined to be the greatest assistance to’ 
the race in the upward march of civiliza- 
tion. 

But it was only recently that people so 
much as dreamed that power could be 
transported, and that highways could be 
made to transport it. As late as 1831, 
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At the power honse, six 9,000 horse- 
power vertical water turbines were erected 
with a pressure pipe leading to each, and 
on the same shaft was attached the revolv- 
ing field of an electric generator in the 
same manner as the vertical pit construc- 
tion at Niagara Falls. 

But all this power was of no avail unless 
it could be transported to the place where 
factories were located and large numbers 
of people lived. For the only use of 
power is to take over the work formerly 
done by man or animals, and to do great 


not a man in the whole world knew how 
to produce a current of electricity as it is 
produced to-day. But in that year, Fara- 
day, after ten years of experimenting, dis- 
covered that one could produce an electric 
current by rotating a closed loop of wire in 
a magnetic field and vice versa, if a cur- 
rent of electricity was turned into such an 
arrangement of wires and iron, the arma- 
ture attached to the shaft could be made 
to revolve and thus do work. It was later 
discovered that the voltage or pressure of 
the current coming from the ‘machine 
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could be increased by an alternating cur- 
rent inducing an electromotive force in an 
adjacent magnetic field of many more 
turns of wire. In this manner, the pres- 
sure of the current could be stepped up 
or lowered as desired, and a large amount 
of current of low pressure could be 
changed to a small amount of current of 
high pressure. In this manner, by means 
of these transformers and consequent high 
pressure, the current can be sent long dis- 
tances of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles, in the same way that a 
stream of water from a hose can be shot 
farther by making the size of the nozzle 
smaller and the pressure greater. 

Then it was necessary to provide some 
means of directing this intangible force 
through the ether, and it was found that 
it would hang to copper or aluminum 
wires these long distances if the wires were 
supported or hung on glass or porcelain 
insulators, so that the current could not 
escape to the ground. After it reached its 
destination, it was simple to reverse the 
process and change back to low pressure 
and large current by the same transformer 
method. The current could then be used 
in the motors to turn the spindles in the 
factories, to pull the cars, light and streets 
and the houses, and cook the food. 

But the very fact that electricity is such 
a mysterious, unseen and intangible thing 
rendered the development of the Highways 
of Power very slow in comparison with the 
development of the steel and water High- 
ways of Commerce. 

After James Watt invented the steam 
engine, although people called Stevenson 
the craziest man in England for attempt- 
ing to make the steam engine pull a car 
running on a track, still they could see 
the whole operation, and when Peter 
Cooper began where Stevenson left off, and 
built the first locomotive in this country, 
with a boiler the size of a flour barrel 
and flues of gun barrels, the whole pro- 
cess dealt with something tangible; some- 
thing that people could see and feel and 
comprehend, and the success of which also 
dealt with something tangible—the trans- 
portation of people and food stuffs and 
freight much quicker and cheaper than 
could be done by the old ox-cart methods 
formerly in use. That is why we have so 
quickly developed into a nation of steel 
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rails and four thousand horsepower loco- 
motives running at sixty miles an hour. 
That is why civilization has advanced so 
rapidly because the locomotive opened up 
great new Highways of Trade. The High- 
ways of Power were almost entirely neg- 
lected because they dealt with something 
that people could not see or so readily com- 
prehend. People were too interested in 
the tangible things of life to interest them- 
selves in the intangible, even though it 
were in the form of power which produced 
very tangible results. 

So it was not until the World’s Fair at 
Chicago that there was a general awaken- 
ing as to the possibilities of Power Trans- 
portation. The man who shipped in beef 
from St. Louis began to get a glimmer of 
the possibilities of this new transporta- 
tion business as the scientist had long be- 
fore him. He could understand that if 
power could be transported as he trans- 
ported his cattle, only instantly, that if 
the great water-falls of the country, whose 
power had been going to waste for cen- 
turies while the race was painfully strug- 
gling along and endeavoring to exist by 
means of its own ineffective pigmy 
strength, could be harnessed, and their 
mighty strength used in cities miles away, 
that the race would have at its command 
just so much additional power resources 
with which to do the work of a nation. 

Our beef shipper had some experience 
with farming operations, and he knew that 
in the same year that Faraday invented a 
means of producing a continuous flow of 
electricity and Peter Cooper built the first 
locomotive in this country, Cyrus McCor- 
mick built the first reaper. He had seen 
the price of food-stuffs drop with the in- 
troduction of machinery to the farms of 
the country. He knew that a reaper could 
reap all the grain that could be grown on 
a large farm which grain could not be 
formerly garnered at all because sufficient 
farm hands could not be procured to do it. 
Thus did the capacity of the farms of the 
country increase and the price of bread 
drop, making life dearer and _ bread 
cheaper. He figured that the increased 
mobility of power due to its use in the 
electrical form could have no other effect 
than to make the processes of manufacture 
cheaper and of greater capacity and ex- 
tent and therefore not only the necessar- 
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ies, but many of the luxuries of life as well 
would become available to all the people in 
a greater proportion. He knew that the 
coal supply was good for only another 
hundred years, and when that source of 
power gave out, it struck him that this 
was the basic foundation upon which all 
future civilization on this planet would be 
bound to rest. Thus started the growing 
recognition of the Highways of Power. 
And so throughout the North and South 
American continents, power houses are 
being built and rivers harnessed. Into 
the city of Mexico sweeps a transmission 
line or Highway of Power that cost ten 
thousand dollars a mile to build. It 
passes over hills and through valleys and 
over the ninety-five miles between Necaxa 
Falls to Mexico City, the current is carried 
on lines of steel towers each bearing the 


copper wires. The double set of towers to 
Mexico City are capable of transmitting 
sixty thousand horsepower. Even the ig- 
norant peon, viewing the never ending 
procession of steel towers and porcelain in- 
sulators glistening in the sunlight and ever 
stretching onward from these over the 
parched sands, the threads of copper for 
miles, and making a direct line to that 
historic southern city, cannot but be im- 
pressed with the fact that somehow the 
lighting, the transportation facilities, the 
manufacturing, the commerce, the gayety, 
in fact the very life of the city, must hang 
on those filaments of copper from secluded 
waterfalls marking an air line over a hun- 
dred miles of Mexican soil to the capital 
of a nation. 

Extending on seventy-five miles further 
is a single line of towers to the mining 
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camp of El Oro. Of the power sent to the 
City of Mexico, 3,000 horsepower will be 
eventually used in pumping water for the 
great water supply system of the city, and 
500 horsepower more in pumping the city’s 
sewage. ‘Three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand 16 candle power incandescent lamps 
are lighted every twenty-four hours and 
in the factories and industrial units, 20,- 
000 horsepower is in daily demand. At 
the mining camp of El Oroit is claimed 
that sixty per cent of the operating cost 
of three of the most important mines in 
the Mexican Republic has been cut off by 
the introduction of the new power. 

In the United States, great river har- 
nessing feats have just been completed. 
The Stanislaus river runs at the rate of 
three hundred cubic feet per second, but 
at one place it has a fall of 1,500 feet and 
the energy obtained equals 25,000 horse- 
power. This is one of the highest heads 
in the world. The water is taken out of 
the river by a diverting dam high up in 
the hills, carried by means of a flume about 
twelve miles and a ditch for about a mile. 
It is then passed through a short length of 
wooden stave pipe and then through a steel 


pressure pipe, 3,500 feet in length to the 
power house. Here the company combines 
water development with water supply, for 
another pipe is carried on beyond the 
power-house, syphoned over two hills and 


carried to the San Domingo mine. The 
company is about to build another power- 
house in the vicinity with a head of 2,000 
feet, the highest in the world. The terrific 
force of this water as it passes through 
the nozzles and hits the turbine blades is 
hard to appreciate without ocular demon- 
stration. . 

The transmission lines are strung on 
high steel towers, eight hundred feet 
apart on the level and closer together in 
the mountains. The total length of the 
line to San Francisco is about one hundred 
miles. The United Railways Company of 
San Francisco has recently obtained a 
controlling interest in this company for 
$5,000,000. In this manner, they expect 
to save half a million dollars annually in 
the cost of power. 
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The building of the vast power plant 
of the Great Western Power Company on 
the Feather river is nearing completion. 
The harnessing of this river has been very 
spectacular. ‘The West branch makes a 
big horse-shoe bend twenty-five miles above 
Oroville coming within 3 miles of itself 
again. ‘Two tunnels have been driven 
through the intervening mountain and the 
river side tracked through these subways, 
thus obtaining the necessary drop. Here 
on the other side of the mountain and at 
its foot the power house is located. The 
tremendous total of 430,000 horsepower 
will be ultimately developed at this point. 

The longest Highway of Power in the 
world is that built to transport energy de- 
rived from Niagara Falls to the city 
of Syracuse. Between Niagara and Syra- 
cuse there is a distance of 185 miles of 
straight transmission. The current is 
sent over two separate, three phase, 60,- 
000 volt lines from the generating station 
of the Ontario Power Company at the 
falls. This line was also the pioneer in 
steel tower construction and modern 
methods of handling this tremendous pres- 
sure rendered necessary by the great dis- 
tance of transmission. The problem of 
designing adequate porcelain insulators 
which would not allow the voltage to break 
across to the steel construction and thence 
to the ground was also another great 
problem which was overcome in the con- 
struction of this great modern Highway 
of Power. 

The trail of the American engineer 
may be traced from the falls of Niagara 
in the United States to the tremendous 
falls of Victoria in Africa; from the falls 
of the Rio das Lagas in South America to 
the Grand Rapids on the Athabasca river 
in the Canadian Northwest. He is the 
modern Alladin, and wherever he touches 
a mighty primeval river coursing over the 
smooth century worn rocks on its way to 
the sea, great cities spring up, the activi- 
ties of which like so many automatons 
are operated by the powerful force of a 
resistless rush of water striving in vain 
to break loose from the man made bonds 
which bind it to the work of the world. 
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III.--Israel’s **Double’’--A Fact and a Theory 


BY 


Cc. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


T IS A FACT that the history of the 

Hebrew people divides itself natu- 

rally into two equal parts—184514 

years of favor, followed by 371% 
years of trouble and disruption, and 
184514 years of disfavor, followed by 3714 
years of returning favor and arising from 
the dust. It is a fact also that this divis- 
ion of Israel’s experiences is distinctly 
shown in the Bible—in their own Scrip- 
tures. So remarkable a fact would be 
worthy of deepest attention by both Jews 
and Christians, even if it were not noted 
in the Scriptures. But when it is found 
clearly outlined in the inspired prophecies 
this secondary fact bids all take notice who 
have respect to the Bible as the Divine 
message. If our Hebrew friends would 
investigate and see this, it would add im- 
petus to the Zionist movement, and, in 
general, to all the reviving hopes of Ged’s 
Chosen People. Surely such remarkable 
facts cannot be considered accidental! 
Surely they show design on the part of the 
Great Supervisor of earth’s affairs! Surely 
they indicate that he who called Israel to 
be his Chosen People is the same who 
scattered Israel as the prophets foretold; 
and the same who promised that in his 
own due time He will not only regather a 
remnant of that people to the promised 
land, but return to them Divine favor. 


Under that influence they will become the 
great nation of earth to which all other 
nations will flow, and from which, accord- 
ing to the original promise God’s blessing 
will flow to every nation people, kindred 
and tongue, during the thousand years 
of Christ’s reign—the Millennium. But 
we must not be content with assertion. We 
must prove these facts. 


Tsrael’s 184 


There is no question as to when the 
nation of Israel had its beginning. It was 
at the death of Jacob, when he called his 
twelve sons to his bedside and gave to them 
collectively his blessing—their participa- 
tion in the great promise which God made 
to Abraham and confirmed to Isaac and 
to Jacob with an oath. (Psa. 105:9, 10.) 
We are not to expect the Word of the Lord 
to state the period of time from the death 
of Jacob to the spring of A. D. 33, when 
unwittingly the Jews crucified the Lord 
of Glory. (Acts 3:17.) Rather we are to 
understand that the Divine method has 
been to secrete the various features of the 
Divine Plan and to permit them to be 
understood only as they become due of 
fulfillment, as a proof to us of Divine fore- 
knowledge. Accordingly it is not sur- 
prising that the exact date of Jacob’s 
death—the exact beginning of the Jewish 
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nation, is left in a degree of obscurity ; 
yet fully revealed by a circuitous route. 
St. Paul, once a member of the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, and therefore well-versed in 
the traditions of his day, and further, we 
believe, Divinely inspired in his utter- 
ances, furnishes the statement that the 
giving of the Law was 430 years from the 
making of the Covenant with Abraham. 
The first feature of the Law was the Pass- 
over on the night preceding the exodus 
from Egypt. This being fixed, we have 
merely to ascertain the time between the 
coming of Abraham into the land of prom- 
ise, when he became heir of the Covenant, 
and the death of Jacob, which, we will 
demonstrate, was 232 years. 

Abraham was seventy-five years old 
when the Covenant was made with him 
at the death of Terah (Gen. 12:4), and 
Isaac was born twenty-five thereafter.— 
Gen. 21:5. 


Thus, from the Covenant to 
the birth of Isaac 

From the birth of Isaac to 
the birth of Jacob (Gen. 
25 :26) 

From the birth of Jacob to 
his death (Gen. 47:28) 


25 years 


Total years from the making 
of the Covenant with Abra- 
ham to the death of Jacob, the 
beginning of Israel’s national 
history was 


From the Abrahamic Cove- 
nant, the day Abraham entered 
Canaan, to the day Israel left 
Egypt (Ex. 12:41), at the Pass- 
over 

Deduct the period from the 
Covenant to Jacob’s death, as 
above 


Thus we have what we seek, 
the length of time between 
Jacob’s death and the exodus 
of his posterity, which was.. 

To this add the period of the 
wilderness 

The period in Canaan until 
the division of the land between 
the tribes 

The period of the judges. .*450 


The period of the Kings of 
Judah 

The period of the Desolation *70 

The period from the Desola- 
tion by Cyrus the Median King 
to A.D. 1 

Total years from Jacob’s 
death to the beginning of the 
period known as Anno Dom- 
ini 

From A. D. 1 to the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus at the Passover 
in the Spring of A. D. 33— 
Jewish reckoning 

Total period of Israel’s wait- 
ing for the Kingdom under 
Divine favor and _ recogni- 

18451, ” 


(*Space does not permit our giving the 
details respecting the various periods 
above mentioned, but we have it clearly 
demonstrated in print and will be pleased 
to loan the book of evidences to all who 
will send post card request (with a prom- 
ise to return the book by mail. Address the 
writer at Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Our Hebrew friends may be disposed 
to question our fixing the date of the end 
of their favor in the Spring of A. D. 33, 
because that date is identified with Jesus 
and his death. But in his prediction five 
days before death he said as he wept over 
the Holy City, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
that killeth the prophets and stoneth them 
that are sent unto you. How often would 
I have gathered thy children as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wings, and ° 
ye would not! Now I say unto you, Your 
house. is left wnto you desolate. Ye shall 
see me no more until that day when ye 
shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’ ’ (Matt. 23:37-39.) 
However, all reasonable people should be 
amenable to facts. The death of Jesus is 
a fact witnessed to by the millions whose 
faith has been built contrary to ordinary 
logic upon the vicarious death of one who 
was executed by his countrymen, not for 
claiming he was Jehovah, but because he 
declared himself—‘‘the sent of God”— 
“the Son of God”—“the Messiah.” In- 
terpret the fact how we may, it is there, 
and deserves consideration. 

History tells us that Israel’s national 
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troubles began shortly after the death of 
Jesus. The history of the 371% years be- 
tween the death of Jesus and the utter de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus and his 
army (A. D. 70) is so elaborated by the 
Jewish historian Josephus as to need no 
comment from us. Josephus shows that 
during that period insurrection broke out 
and increasing turbulence, until, at the 
end, practically nothing remained to be 
done but for the Roman authority to as- 
sert itself, and then it was futile. Israel 
as a nation, as a Kingdom, perished in 
A. D. 70, as many of the prophets had 
foretold. 

Now the remarkable fact is to be noted 
that a corresponding period: of 184514 
years from the death of Christ A. D. 321% 
brings us to A. D. 1878, a year memorable 
for the meeting of the Berlin Conference 
of Nations, at which a Hebrew, Disraeli, 
as the representative of Great Britain, was 
accorded the place of chief honor as the 
leading spirit. Moreover, the decisions of 
that Conference had a weighty influence 
‘in the affairs of God’s Chosen People. Un- 
der the ruling of that Conference of the 


' Great Powers of Europe the various Bal- 


kan States, divisions of the Turkish Em- 
pire, were placed under the supervision of 
the Governments whose interests were 
contiguous. By that division of responsi- 
bility for peace in the Turkish provinces, 
Egypt and Palestine, as portions of the 
Turkish Empire, come under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain and France. The 
French made only a partial success of 
their venture in digging the Suez Canal 
and in the turning over of _ that 
canal to the British, the French abandoned 
their responsibilities in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, to the British, although the Egyptian 
Government and the Turkish authority 
are both recognized. ‘ 

The effect has been the considerable 
opening up of Egypt, which the British 
found to be to their financial interest to 
exploit. Palestine nearby was too poor 
to be worthy of exploitation, but neverthe- 
less profited greatly by the British influ- 
ence in Egypt. The greater peace and se- 
curity prevailing under the lea of the 
British flag has been beneficial to the land 
during the intervening thirty-two years. 
Meantime, God’s blessing has been re- 
turning in a remarkable degree to the He- 








brew people in the various lands to which 
they were scattered. In this time they 
have risen to prominence not only finan- 
cially, but also in literary and scientific 
circles. In a word, ever since the Berlin 
Conference in 1878 Israel’s star has been 
in the ascendant. 

Even the persecutions permitted by 
providence in Russia (and other persecu- 
tions the Scriptures indicate may yet be 
expected) have had a beneficial influence 
in arousing that nation and making many 
of them long for the home land, one result 
of which is the Zionist Movement, which 
more and more is captivating the hearts 
of patriotic Israelites: especially such of 
them as still have reverence for the Prom- 
ise and Oath of God to father Abraham, 
“In thee and in thy seed shall all the fam- 
ilies of the earth be blessed.” 

From an entirely different line of 
prophecy we will later show that according 
to the Scriptures Israel is to be rehabili- 
tated as a nation in the near future— 
about the year 1915. The Scriptures, 
however, indicate that at that same time 


‘they will have great distress as a people. 


“It is the time of Jacob’s trouble, but he 
shall be delivered out of it.” (Jer. 30:7.) 
The deliverance will be so marked, so 
notable, that the whole world will begin 
to realize that Israel’s outcast period, cut 
off from Divine favor, was not designed 
to be forever, but merely for an equal per- 
iod of time to that in which they enjoyed 
God’s favor. 

Some may be inclined to remind us that 
Israel experienced various captivities and 
despoilation prior to A. D. 32%. We as- 
sent to this, but call attention to the fact 
that in all those trying experiences they 
still had special evidences of the Divine 
supervision and that their tribulations 
were designed for their purification and 
blessing. On the other hand, the period 
since A. D. 3214 is particularly marked 
by the prophet as being without Divine 
favor. “I will scatter you into all lands, 
where I will show you no favor.” The pro- 
phet Isaiah, referring to this period of cut- 
ting off from Divine favor, declares: “Un- 
less the Lord of hosts had left us a rem- 
nant ever so small, like Sodom should we 
have been, unto Gomorrah should we have 
been compared.” (Isa. 1:9.) Isaiah (53:1) 
again prophesied respecting the failure of 
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Israel to hear the Divine message, saying: 
“Lord, who hath believed our report.” And 
again he writes prophetically of their re- 
jection of Messiah: “I will destine you to 
the sword, and all of you shall kneel down 
to the slaughter ; because when I called, ye 
did not answer; when I spoke, ye did not 
hear; but ye did what is evil in my eyes, 
and that wherein I had no delight did ye 
choose. Therefore, thus hath said the 
Lord Eternal, Behold, those who serve me 
shall eat, but ye shall be hungry; behold, 
those who serve me shall drink, but ye 
shall be thirsty; behold, those who serve 
me shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed ; 
behold, those who serve me shall sing for 
joy of heart, but ye shall cry out from 
pain of heart, and from a broken spirit 
shall ye howl; and ye shall leave behind 
your name for an oath unto my elect ones, 
when the Lord Eternal will slay thee; but 
his servants will he call by another name.” 
—lIsa. 65 712-15. 

Many Jews realize the fitness to them, 
during this long period in which they have 
been outcast from God’s favor, of not only 
the above prophecies, but others which de- 
’ elared that the Lord would make them “a 
by-word and hissing amongst the nations” 
where he would scatter them. And again, 
that they should be without prophet and 
without priest many days—without any 
communication with God whatever. When 
noting the fulfillment of these prophecies 
against Israel we must not forget the 
equally strong testimonies of God through 
the prophets, that “he who scattered Is- 
rael will gather them again.” “Behold, 
the days are coming, saith the Lord, when 
it shall not be said any more, The Lord 
‘liveth, who hath brought up the children 
‘of Israel out of the land of Egypt; but, 
as the Lord liveth, who hath brought up 
the children of Israel from the land of the 
north (Russia, where nearly one-half of 
the Jews reside), and from all the coun- 
tries whither he had driven them; and I 
will cause them to return unto their land 
which I have given unto their fathers”— 
Jer. 16:14-15. 

Moreover, it is explicitly declared that 
the Lord will no more forever after that 
‘scatter his people, but, on the contrary, 
that at that time he will enter into a New 
Covenant with them, providing for them 
a better Mediator than Moses—Messiah— 
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of whom Moses wrote: “A prophet shall 
the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye 
hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say 
unto you. And it shall come to pass that 


‘every soul, which will not hear that (obey) 


prophet, shall be destroyed from amongst 
the people.”—Deut. 18:15, 18. (Acts 
3 :22-23.) 

The .completeness of their scattering 
and the apparent hopelessness of their case 
must be apparent to every thinking He- 
brew. ‘They not only have no king, but 
they have no priest. The demoralization 
incident to their scattering was so great 
that not a Jew in the world can positively 
affirm to what tribe he belongs, and conse- 
quently none is able to trace his lineage 
to the tribe of Levi and Aaronic ancestry. 
Having no priest, they can have nothing 
even simulating the Day of atonement and 
its typical sacrifices for sins. According 
to the rationale of their own teachings 
they are entirely cut off from fellowship 
and relationship with God, except as that 
relationship subsists in the original Cove- 
nant which God made with Abraham and 
confirmed with the Divine oath. 


This Double, or Parallel, Foretold. 


If we now have the facts of history be- 
fore us clearly ; if we see that Israel was in 
Divine favor from the death of Jacob to 
the death of Christ, and that there their 
decline began, and that a similar period 
of time from the death of Jesus brought 
them to a revival of Jewish hopes in A. D. 
1878; And if we see that the 3714 years 
of failing then are paralleled now by 3714 
years of rising to favor and influence, let 
us rejoice in what we see and look further. 
We shall next look to the prophecies which 
distinctly foretold this “double” or paral- 
lel of Israel’s favor with a like period of 
disfavor. 

After the declaration, “Therefore will I 
cast you out of this land into a land that 
ye know not, neither ye nor your fathers; 
and there shall ye serve other gods 
(rulers) day and night, where J wiil not 
show you favor.” (Jer. 16:9-13.) then 
we read verse 18, “And first (before the 
return of favor) I will recompense their 
iniquity and their sin double,” literally 
“two-fold,” from the. Hebrew word misii- 
neh. What could be plainer than this? 
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The prophet declares that from the time 
of Israel’s casting off from all favor until 
the time of their return to favor would be 
a repetition or duplication in time of their 
previous history, during which they en- 
joyed Divine favor. We “have already indi- 
cated: this double or “two-fold” feature of 
Israel’s history and that the turning point 
was at the time of their rejection of 
Jesus as their Messiah when they cried to 
Pilate against him, saying, “His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” The 
Lord took them at their word, and they 
have endured a severe retribution. Mean- 
while their hearts and minds have been 
blinded by prejudice for four substantial 
reasons : 

1. The teaching of some that Jesus in 
his one person was both the Father and 
the Son, both the Almighty and the Mes- 
siah. This erroneous teaching the Jewish 
mind properly rejects as both unscriptural 
and irrational. 

2. They did not realize how great their 
Messiah must be—that in order to give 
them eternal life as human beings, and 
through them to extend the same oppor- 
tunity or blessing to others, the Messiah 
must first die, must first sacrifice his 
earthly life, that he might give tt to Israel 
and to the world, while the Father, Jeho- 
vah, exalted him to the heavenly plane as 
a reward for his obedience and self-sac- 
rifice. 

3. Another matter which they did not 
perceive, and which they are not to be 
specially blamed for not discerning, was 
the fact that God proposed the selection 
of a smal] handful of humanity, to be as- 
sociates with Messiah in his glorious King- 
dom work of blessing Israel and the world 
in connection with the New Covenant 
promised to Israel] in Jeremiah 31:31 and 
elsewhere. This fact, that the Messiah 
would have a Church or “‘Body” associated 
with himself and on the spirit-plane is no- 
where specified in the original Abrahamic 
promise, although it is implied. When 
the Lord said to Abraham, “Thy seed shall 
be as the stars of heaven and as the sand 
of the seashore,” the star feature of the 
illustration represents the higher or spir- 
itual or heavenly seed of Abraham, the 
Church. The nucleus of this spiritual 
“seed of Abraham” was selected from 
amongst the Jews, and the remainder is 
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being gathered since from amongst the 
Gentiles. This spiritual seed is being 
gathered out during the second half of 
Israel’s mishneh, “double” or “two-fold” 
experiences. 

4, Another matter which has confused 
our Hebrew friends on this subject is the 
fact that they do not discern as between 
the nominal Christian Church numbering 
hundreds of millions, and the saintly few 
lost to human sight in this great mass— 
the saintly few who constitute the “Church 
of the Firstborn,” the antitypical Levites 
and priests. Even to Christian people, as 
the Apostle declares, this election or se- 
lection of the saints of this Gospel Age as 
the spiritual seed of Abraham is a “mys- 
tery.”—Col. 1:26, 27. 


The Very Turning Day Indicated. 


Next we notice God’s testimony through 
another prophet which indicates the very 
day on which Israel’s “double” turned— 
the very day on which the first-fold or 
division of Israel’s experiences of favor 
ended, and on which the second-fold or 
division of Israel’s disfavor began. Before 
we quote the prophecy we call attention 
to the fact that different prophecies take 
different standpoints, and then speak as 
though the prophet stood at that particu- 
lar time and place. For instance, Jere- 
miah stood in his own day and said, “Be- 
hold the days come, saith the Lord, when 
I will do,” thus and so, and render unto 
you “double.” The prophecy we are now 
quoting is different. Zachariah (9 :9-12) 
in prophetic vision took his stand at the 
end of Jewish favor on the very day when 
their “double” or mishneh turned, on the 
very day when Jesus fulfilling his pro- 
pheey, rode on the ass to the brow of the 
Mount of Olives and there, overlooking 
Jerusalem, wept over it and declared 
“Your house is left unto you desolate.” 

Note the proof of this. The prophecy 
says: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion! Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. 
Righteous and victorious is he; lowly and 
riding upon an ass, upon a colt the foal of 
a she-ass.” (This is the same one who 
ultimately shall cut off the battle-bow and 
speak peace unto the nations, and whose 
dominion shall be from sea to sea and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth.) 
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But first national power was to pass from 
the Jews for a time, and thus we read 
(V. 12), “Turn you to the stronghold, ye 
prisoners of hope!” This is the invitation 
of Messiah “‘to the Jew first.” But fore- 
seeing the rejection of the invitation by 
the nation as a whole, the Lord through 
the prophet adds, “Even to-day do I de- 
clare that I will recompense two-fold unto 
you.” Or, as in our Common Version, 
“Even to-day do I declare that I will ren- 
der double unto thee.” 

Reputable Jewish witnesses in the New 
Testament shows that Jesus thus offered 
himself to Israel as their King, and at the 
same time as their Passover Lamb, on the 
9th day of the first month A. D. 33—five 
days before his crucifixion as the Passover 
Lamb—on the very day when the Passover 
Lamb should have been taken into the 
houses of those who would be protected by 
its blood of sprinkling and nourished by 
its flesh, We are not faulting Israel in 
general for not being sufficiently spiritual 
to discern the blessed opportunities that 
were theirs, for we find that similar con- 
_ ditions have prevailed in the meantime 
and prevail to-day all over Christendom. 
Only a small number, either of Jews or 
Gentiles, have been sufficiently saintly to 
be accounted members of this elect, select, 
spiritual seed of Abraham, or even to un- 
derstand this “mystery.” Yet, shortly, as 
members of the Great Messiah and under 
the headship of the glorified Jesus, the 
saintly, spirit-begotten church will begin 
to perform to Israel, and through Israel 
to all nations, the glorious promise to 
Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the famil- 
ies of the earth be blessed.” 
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“She Hath Received Double.” 


Let us now notice a third Scripture 
which speaks of Israel’s “double.” (Isa. 
40:1-2.) As Jeremiah looked at the mat- 
ter from the far past, and told what would 
come; and as Zechariah stood at the turn- 
ing point and told of the very day when 
the second half of Israel’s experiences be- 
gan, Isaiah took a still different stand- 
point. Coming down prophetically to the 
end of the ‘“‘double’ in 1878, he cries: 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye comfortably to the 
heart of Jerusalem and call out unto her 
that her time of sorrow is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is atoned for; for she 
hath received from the hand of the Lord 
double (the second half of her experiences, 
outcast) for all her sins.” 

Slow, indeed, to comprehend all the 
things that are written would be the heart 
that could see nothing in these wonderful 
coincidences, and, to such, it would be 
useless to multiply evidences or to exhort 
to faith. An appreciation of the Divine 
Word necessitates first of all a right and 
teachable attitude of mind. Those who 
have not yet attained that condition of 
heart must needs wait. If they cannot 
receive instruction by the eye or ear or 
heart of Faith they must needs wait until 
the actual demonstrations of the “time of 
trouble” coming, and the subsequent up- 
lifting of Israel, in harmony with these 
prophecies, shall be fulfilled. 

The proof that Israel’s disfavor will 
completely terminate in A. D. 1915 and 
thenceforth their national polity be re- 
established, we leave for a future article. 





A UNIQUE VILLAGE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


BY BERTHA 


P AMONG the hills which base 
the New Mexico Rockies grows 
a village uniquely fascinating. 
It ripples over numbers of little 
hills and passes tentatively into a broad 
meadow, but ever urges up canyon to the 
north, where the draw widens. The town 
hangs on to the hillsides for dear life, defy- 
ing flood and struggling for a foothold in 
the meagre soil and shifting pebbles. It 
is lusty and determined and gay. It 
laughs at the encroaching waterway which 
threatens one day to bite it out of existence 
and builds to the ragged edge. Its story 
is an open tale of contrasts, inconsisten- 
cies, and romance. 

The foe of the town is the flood of the 
summer rainy season. At this time the 
water comes down from the mountains 
above, rushes into the narrow pass which 
closes the city’s gates at the south, and 
flows down through the gently widening 
canyon, with a drop of a thousand feet in 
a distance of forty miles, to the mesa be- 
low. 

The streets of Silver City are boarded 
in, to prevent washing away, yet streets 
and arroyos alike may be dry as powder 
one day, and roaring torrents the next. 
Where the main street once occurred, now 
lies an arroyo or waterway, thirty feet 
deep and one hundred feet wide, washed 
out by the flood of twor rainy seasons. 
Where stepping stones gfice marked the 
street crossings, suspensiOn bridges now 
sway the apprehensive traveler across a 
chasm. 

Bullard street, welcomer of and profiter 
by the exodus from the erstwhile Main 
street, maintains with imperturbable dig- 
nity, a wooden bridge crossing, twenty 
feet above the level of the street. Trav- 
clers smile incredulously at this bridge 
(uring the dry season, but welcome it as a 
life preserver when Bullard street is a rag- 
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ing torrent, and business calls urgently 
from the other side of the street. 

Silver City—a village of thatched roofs 
and windowless huts on the one side, and 
ten thousand dollar modern mission 
dwellings on the other. Pink teas and 
cowboy shootings are not incompatible to 
Silver City, yet democracy prevails. The 
cook lady dances with the master, and the 
missus leads off with the butcher boy at 
the big yearly ball. Champagne parties 
are pulled off in the same room as are the 
plain bad whisky drunks. The merchant 
caters to the artichoke class, as well as to 
the enchilada population. Cut glass de- 
canters and ballet skirted candles orna- 
ment a celebration cheek by jowl, so to 
speak, with candles in the nude and lard 
can growlers. 

Fine ladies with jeweled, manicured 
fingers toy with laces over the same_coun- 
ter that knows the rough brown’ paw of 
the Mexican woman, and the army officer 
brushes shoulder with the Mexican goat- 
herd. The gambler stood to lose three 
thousand a night, or thirty cents, accord- 
ing to his means, until the recent law 
put an end to this picturesque diversion. 

Out of the town in one direction runs an 
up-to-date automobile line to distant min- 
ing camp, and from the opposite side 
crawls forth each day an old-time stage 
coach, shoe and all, to a camp no less dis- 
tinguished. 

New Mexico is a country where the men 
are all cooks, and the women goddesses. 
Yet for the greater part, these goddesses 
can saddle a broncho, herd cattle or brand 
steers with the same skill and dexterity 
which is the cowboy’s when he builds his 
never-to-be-forgotten biscuit. And not by 
a man’s clothes may he be judged in Sil- 
ver City. A seemingly rouga cowboy 
may belong to one of the first Philadelphia 
families, and the camp cook may be a mil- 
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lionaire for all one knows—or cares. 
Silver city is a health resort, a niining 
town,,and a point from which much cattle 
is Shipped. One may go there to regain 
health, fortune or reputation—the cure 
is to be found for each ailment. Every- 
body is in Silver City for cause, usually, it 
is said, for the head or the lungs. But the 
lusty-looking men who are sick, and the 
emaciated miners who are mad, confuse the 
newcomer’s mind as to who’s who, and 
which is which, and after all, it doesn’t 
matter. The keynote of the country is, 
“Who cares!” For your family connec- 
tion, the southwesterner hasn’t a thought. 
He will not blink an eyelash over a Rocke- 
feller or a Van Renssalaer—a man’s what 


he is. In this country he must “make’ 


good:” and neither his grandfather nor 
his money will save him should he lack 
manhood. 

Twenty years ago no man in Silver 
City asked another whence he came. “My 
name is Smith,” the stranger might say, 
and that was enough; the real name or an- 
tecedents were unquestioned. So long as 
a man could make good, he was regarded 


without suspicion ; those were Indian days 
and no man was a common foe save the 
Apache. 

The old-timers packed their household 
goods into Silver City from Santa Fe. 
The town was a cluster of cabins at the 
head of a canyon, and the population hid 
out impartially from the Apaches and the 
weekly cowboy shooting fray. It has been 
several years since the last cowboy shoot 
of any importance. It occurred in August, 
1905, when Walter Chenoweth shot a peace 
officer and a city marshal, and toyed with 
Pat Nunn, the foreman of a large eattle 
rauch, all on the street corner one dark 
night and wild. The first shot at Pat 
Nunn bereft him of eyebrows, the second 
delayed time in‘his watch pocket, and no- 
body knew whether to laugh or to cry. 
The days were strenuous for a while. Men 
went armed. When, after his conviction, 
Chenoweth was delivered from prison in 
Silver City on Christmas Eve, 1905, there 
was still a question of tears or smiles from 
the slightly stunned populace. Friends 
of the two men killed vowed vengeance on 
Chenoweth, whereabouts unknown, but 
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that happened in 1905—a long time ago 
in the West. 

Indifference is the bulwark of the West- 
erner. Indifference to a name, so long as 
you have a handle—if it be only a nick- 
name, it is enough: to reputation—your 
gun record is the only page of your past 
which interests him; your life—he values 
his own lightly, wherefore be serious in re- 
gard to yours. He will bury you; an’ it 
spring a leak in his one good lung: he will 
even pile rocks on the grave to make good 
your resting place against coyotes, but he 
will ride like the devil the balance of the 
night to get to a baile before sun-up. But 
it is not the indifference of the East. No, 
it is of a totally different sort, as different 
as the horses. The Eastern horse, nobby 
and trim, might not blink an eyelash at 
an aeroplane descending in British Com- 
mon, but when he runs away, he kills his 
driver and all the by-standers, smashes a 
plate glass window, and prances through 
the diamonds in a jeweler’s tray, thereby 
accomplishing by splendid spurts his own 
undoing. The unkempt Western horse 
wil! shy at a piece of paper, but when he 
stampedes, the rider is mercifully unseated 
by a few dexterous pitches, and the brone 
high-tails for home, arriving intact but 
hungry; his cruelty is skin deep. 
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But the day of the cowboy and the In- 
dian is passed in Silver City. Geronimo 
made a last raid through the country and 
was captured. The cowboy who feels like 
shooting up the town, rather than to get 
himself disliked, goes off on a quiet bat in 
a saloon, and the town sleeps. ‘I'he tender- 
foot has come to Silver City, and in his 
coming, brought the olive branch of peace. 

From the reputation of a bad town, Sil- 
ver City has emerged with a clean bill as 
a health resort, and true to the spirit of 
the country, nobody cares about its past. 
There are four large sanitoriums for the 
cure of tuberculosis in and about Silver 
City. Silver City does not fear tubercu- 
losis, because it understands the disease, 
and knows the remedy. The lunger is wel- 
comed in Silver, and cured. He is sent on 
his way rejoicing, or retained as a useful 
member of the community. The East- 
erners who have come to Silver City for 
health, and have remained through love of 
the country and the unconventional life, 
have created a gay social center, which has 
modernized and broadened the outlook of 
the townsfolk; the old timer is there to 
put the brake on when the newcomer in 
his first feeling of freedom kicks over the 
traces, and goes a dash too far. But the 
Easterner has come to stay, and change is 
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Bullard street in dry weather. 











Where the main street was once. 


the watchword of progress. 
Yet Silver City is ever Western, and has 
_ certain standards all its own. For exam- 
ple, the recently 


suppressed gambling 
which taught a few toddling Easterners 
how to stand alone; there was a limit to 
the wildness even in that. A few years 
ago a private car party ran in to Silver 
City to see some of the sights of the wild 
and woolly West. In the evening, a party 
made up of the wives of two high railroad 
officials, the officials themselves, and their 
friends, wandered into a gambling place to 
see the sights. The women ventured even 
to try their luck on the wheel. They were 
promptly arrested ; women are not allowed 
to gamble in Silver City. 

The first white settlement made in the 
draw which Silver City has finally come to 
occupy, was in 1867, by W. M. Milby, of 
San Antonio, Texas. The hills were 
grassy and pine clad then, not bare and 
barren as they are to-day. Mr. Milby built 
a cabin in the east side of the valley, and 
finally it grew to the dignity of the name 
ranch. Where Broadway meets the arroyo 
now, there were meadows then, leased to 
Captain Hurlburt; and a field of corn 
grew where Silver City’s two principal 
business streets conjoin. Milby’s little 
family was surprised by the Apaches one 
summer day, and the husband, finding In- 


dians between himself and his wife, child- 
ren and gun, made a race to Pinos Altos, 
the nearest white settlement, nine miles 
away. When he returned with help, he 
found his family dead and mutilated, and 
his cabin destroyed. 

In 1870, Silver City townsite was sur- 
veyed by R. A. Kidder. Mr. Milby claimed 
a tract of 160 acres on the east side of the 
streain, and Messrs. Bullard Brothers and 
Swishelm located a similar tract on the 
west side. The act of incorporation oc- 
curred in 1872. The first house of note 
was built by W. H. Eckles on the old Tim- 
mer House building site. 

Long before this time, Silver City had 
been a base for the smuggling of bullion 
trains and foreign imports into Mexico. 
From trails and ancient markings, it is 
easy to see that the mountains about Silver 
City were worked by the Aztecs, and later 
by the Spaniards. Well worn trails pass- 
ing down to the City of Mexico and the 
lack of vigilance consequent in a so thinly 
settled country, made the little draw 
elose to the border of Mexico, a rendezvous 
for smugglers and outlaws. An opulent 
lawlessness prevailed, and the name giyen 
to the little trading post was “The Dia- 
mond City of the Hills.” 

T'hose were the days of romance, when 
Silver City was more Mexican than Mex- 
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ico City is to-day. ‘Trade with Mexico es- 
tablished commerce in Silver City. Silver 
was the principal product, and the bullion 
flowed down into Mexico, and was sent 
back in coins to enrich the Diamond City’s 
traders. The rich mineral deposits of the 
country then claimed by the Indians awoke 
the greed and the wagging tongue which 
brought the first white settlers. ‘The 
Apache is an evil foe, and the Indian days 
in Silver City were full of horror and lust. 
It is not so long ago that one of Geroni- 
mo’s bands startled Silver City for the last 
time. It is easily within the recollection 
of the old timers, and the name Geronimo 
spells itself in blurred red letters before 
the vision of many men now living. When 
there was talk of releasing Geronimo, a 
few years before he died, there were many 
whose feelings found echo in the voice of 
the one who said: “Iuet him come. He will 
never set foot alive on the land.” Many be- 
lieve that Geronimo would have been shot 
on the platform of the train before he 
could indeed set foot upon the land which 
was once his own. 

An old timer once said: “I have awak- 
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ened many a night in a cold sweat for fear 
of the Apache, but I have never known 
what the madness of fear could be until 
the floods came.” The swift, terrible flow 
which has cut clean through the valley 
so wide and deep a channel has been Sil- 
ver City’s greatest terror. Every year it 
comes during the latter part of the summer 
rainy season, and every year it carries away 
its toll in the shape of Silver City’s most 
valuable ground in the heart of the busi- 
ness section. In 1903 and 1904 were two 
great floods, but before that the greater 
part of the main street had been washed 
away, and with it property of great value. 
In 1904 the floods were so bad that Silver 
City was without mail for eighteen days. 

When the floods come, the business part 
of the town is under water. Too swift a 
current flows to make it possible for a 
horse to stand in the streets. Business is 
suspended absolutely, and each merchant 
watches the rise of the water about his 
store with a corresponding sinking of the 
heart. But it is believed that the bad 
flood days are past. The channel down 
which the greater part of the water must 
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Ten thousand dollar modern mission dwelling. 


flow from the surrounding hills is at last 
so large that it is considered adequate to 
drain the water in time to prevent prop- 
erty loss. 

The Santa Fe railroad came into Silver 
City in 1883, and with it increased popu- 
‘lation. Previous to that time, from the 
latter ’70’s, the town had averaged fifteen 


hundred population. The railroad shortly 
doubled that number. 

The narrow guage railroad built from 
Pinos Altos to the smelter in Silver City 
marked the progress of the town more than 


any other enterprise. It has done away 
with some of the heavy ore wagon trains 
and, touching many mines, was finally op- 
erated with great success. It is planned 
to extend this road to the Mogollon Moun- 
tains one hundred miles away. 

The Santa Fe Plans to build.a spur up 
into the Burros from Whitewater Junction 
just below Silver City. Another spur is 


already built to Santa Rita, and when the 


present railroad plans have been effected, 
Silver City will be the hub to an ever turn- 


ing wheel of fortune connecting much rich ° 


mining country. 

The first newspaper was started in Silver 
City in 1879 by a man named Crouch. 
There are to-day two newspapers pub- 
lished in Silver City, the Independent and 
the Enterprise. 

In May, 1887, the waterworks was es- 
tablished with a fifty years’ franchise. The 
water was brought down from the valley 


a mile above town. Meanwhile the city 
grew. Chihuahua Hill, with the old Tuc- 
son road wandering over it to the south- 
west, grew into a village of stone and 
adobe huts of Mexicans, occupying to-day 
the most desirable residence property of 
the city. Chihuahua is picturesque, and 
it is unkempt. It attracts the eye and of- 
fends the nose. 

On the top of Chihuahua Hill stands a 
small adobe chapel, surmounted by a 
cross. It is the crown of Silver City’s in- 
consistencies, but it is a crown of thorns. 
The chapel was built by a woman of ill- 
repute, who possibly hoped to commemo- 
rate her reform in such manner. For 
some reason the chapel was never conse- 
crated, and there it stands looking over the 
Catholic population at its feet—a church 
without a congregation, a chapel without a 
priest, a taie without a moral. The door 
is locked, the grave at the rear is neg- 
lected, and the place is avoided whether by 
instinct or instruction is not known. 

Over to the East, the long amethyst line 
of the Santa Rita range ends abruptly, and 
drops a sheer rock precipice at the feet of 
the kneeling nun. The story of Santa 
Rita is a part of Silver City, and none 
knows where it originated, but it was told 
in the old days when the Diamond City of 
the Hills needed a constant reminder of 
the penalty of wrong-doing. The story 
goes that a nun once planned to flee with 
her Jover. A great storm came as she was 
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about to take flight, and the nun flung her- 
self on her knees, overawed by the uphea- 
val of the elements. The earth opened 
and the mountain was rent to its base. The 
nun still knelt there at the base facing the 
wall of rock, and she too had turned to 
stone. The fate of the poor little nun may 
have influenced for the good more than 
one lawless and turbulent soul in the old 
Diamond City days; who knows! Romance 
to-day has given away to the practical in 
Silver City, yet the story continues to add 
charm to the mysterious brooding hills, 
and poppy creaming flats. Under the 
New Mexico moon, anything might be be- 
lieved. 

There are five churches in Silver City 
and as many saloons. It has electric lights, 
fire department, normal] school, Sisters of 
Mercy Academy and other modern im- 
provements. Yet motor cars run wild 
with the burros and cows in the streets. 
If there be a law prohibiting the speed of 
the one and the ambling of the others, it 
is not enforced. 

Trees and grass are scarce in Silver 
City, but there is a small bunch of 


switches planted on the rocky side of a 


hill, which is named the Park. Silver 
City is improving itself. All the great 
cottonwoods were recently cut down on 
Bullard street for the reasons that they 
were a menace to property in case of 
storm, and uncity-like in appearance! 
The quaint picturesqueness of the village 
will soon give place in the name of im- 
provement, to the harsh ugliness of other 
Western towns. 

Most buildings in Silver City are built 
of brick. The misguided Easterner builds 


his new house of adobe blocks made by 
the bare feet of some Mexican, and finds 
himself possessed of a house in keeping 
with the surrounding gray brown hills. 
An adobe house is cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and grateful to the eye in a 
country of glaring light. 

Silver City has lately acquired side- 
walks—more than a mile of concrete 
sidewalk! But nobody walks in Silver 
City, so the sidewalks will last a long 
while and be an ornament. The altitude 
and the hills and the gravelly soil render 
driving desirable, but no one talks of 
building good roads in Silver City. The 
Western habit is to make a new road 
rather than ‘rebuild the old. 

But with all its inconsistencies and 
foibles, Silver City is a good place to live 
in. It has an irreproachable climate; it 
is modern ‘and encourages advancement ; 
its people are hustlers. The Western 
spirit is rampant, and the Western hospi- 
tality is actual. You are a stranger, and 
they take you in, and share with you their 
friends, and their knowledge of the place, 
the people and customs. Your credit is 
good both in friendship and business un-. 
til you willfully destroy it. 

Silver City has been booming lately. 
The rich strikes in the Burro Mountains, 
Santa Ritas and the Mogollones, have 
brought a stream of miners and investors. 
But the wide-awake inhabitants are not 
letting all of the good things slip into the 
hands of the outsiders. Silver City is 
putting its roots down deep into the rocky 
soil, where floods or mining booms cannot 
disturb its base, and it will stick for the 
benefit of the old inhabitant. 

















President Porfirio Diaz, presiding at a public function, assisted by his cabinet 
and immediate advisors, military and civic. 


THE MEXICAN CENTENNIAL 


BY PIERRE N. 


HE CELEBRATION of the 
Mexican Centenary will be one 
of the most gorgeous spectacles 

the Western world has ever seen. 

For months, students of history have been 
delving into dusty tomes gathering mater- 
ial for a month-long fiesta and pageantry 
that will beggar description. The month 
of September of this year will go down in 
the history of America, and especially of 
Mexico, as a red letter month, and the man 
who is fortunate enough to get away from 
business to visit the Mexican capital at this 
particular time will be well repaid for his 
trouble. I would advise business men 
who have, as yet, not taken their vacations 
to wait until that time. 


BERINGER 


Besides the pageantry, on a scale never 
before attempted in the world’s history, 
there is to be an exhibit by celebration of 
the educational advancement of the great 


southern Republic. The whole affair will 
show the immense strides made by Mexico, 
along the lines of civilization, since the 
dawn of its history and especially since the 
days of the Reform, and later under the 
rule of President Diaz. History will sink 
into your mentality as you enjoy yourself, 
for it is the intention of the Commission 
that there will not be one moment when 
you will not be given an agreeable and 
fascinating object lesson in Mexican his- 
tory, and the military display will be 
wonderful indeed, while the greatest pre- 
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parations are being made to surfeit the vis- 
itor with the best in music that the world 
affords, hands, concerts, grand opera, etc. 
The art galleries and museums will be 
thrown open to the public, the old castle 
at Chapultepec, the Palacio Nacional, in 
the city, the churches and the cathedral 
will afford pleasurable sensations to the 
tourists, while the numerous parks and 
the Alameda will attract thousands. Al- 
ready, private car and other parties are be- 
ing formed to go to Mexico in September, 
and many business men will take advan- 
tage of this particular time to take their 
families to Mexico and to look into pos- 
sibilities for the investment of surplus 
capital. : 

It is pleasure that we want, though, and 
not business, and the Mexican capital will 
be the home of pleasure on the occasion of 
the 100th jubilee of the Declaration of 
Independence. One of the features of the 
occasion will be the playing of the new 


_ Picturesque garden of the historic Hotel del Jardin, Mexico City. 
itself was erected in 1594. 
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National Hymn on the bells of the old 
Cathedral. The chimes are, as I write, 
being tested, and new bells are replacing 
old, and old ones whose tones are good, . 
are to be retained, and when President 
Diaz appears in the balcony of the 
National Palace opposite to give the cry 
of “Long Live the Republic,” and waves 
the banner of Mexico in the morning 
breeze, the hundreds of thousands gathered 
will bare their heads and the carillion will 
paean forth the New Hymn of the South- 
land. 

The great pageant will be divided into 
eight grand tableaux or epochs, the first 
group will be the Epoch of the Conquest, 
and the Commission has carefully repro- 
duced the costumes of that period, going 
so far as old Spain to search the Govern- 
ment archives, to find the uttermost de- 
tails. In this group, of course, is the 
Conquistadore, Cortez, and the great Em- 
peror Moctezuma. The vice-roy’s guards 
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wil! be there, and the arquebusiers; there 
will be a display of banners and the pa- 
geant will deploy in the plaza of the Zocola 
before a grand stand that will seat fifty 
thousand people or more. ‘The second 


group will be that of the Spanish Domina- 
tion, with all the gorgeous display of the 
Spanish court transplanted to the Land 
ef the Aztecs. 

The third group will be divided into 
minor tableaux; the whole is that of the 
Epoch of Independence, and, of course, 
the first tableau is that of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; the second tableau 
is that of the Assault at Granaditas, the 
reproduction of the heroical act of the boy 
Mellado, who made the breach in the door 
of the Castle Granaditos that the patriots 
might enter and destroy the Spaniards. 
The third tableau is that of another bat- 
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tle, the taking of Cerro del Grillo, Zaca- 
tecas.  : 

The fourth tableau will show the he- 
roic attack and retreat of Morelos in the 
attack on the fortress at Acapulco. The 
fifth tableau is that showing the heroic 
artillery lad, Narciso Mendoza, who saved 
the insurgents from retreat by retaking a 
piece of artillery single-handed, while his 


* companions turned to flee, jabbing a burn- 


ing brand into the face of one of the enemy 
and turning the tide of battle. The sixth 
tableau, the repulse of heroic Morelos at 
de Calleja. Seventh tableau, the pardon- 
ing of Don Leopoldo Bravo. Eighth and 
last tableau, and final Victory, the taking 
of Oaxaca by the valorous army of More- 
los, who were face to face with a galling 
fire. and who finally made the attack by 
swimming a fosse, forcing the enemy from 
its positions. 
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GREAT HISTORICAL PAGEANT 





The following is a detailed description of the great pageant which will mark the 
celebration of the Mexican Centennary next September. It will be seen that it is to 
be on a most elaborate scale, and will undoubtedly be long remembered by all who 


have the good fortune to witness it. 








Group I. Epoch of the Conquest.{1519.) 
Moctezuma Sets Out to Meet Cortez. 


Senor of Texcoco, Cacamatzin, 

the Senores of Ixtapalapa, Ta- 
cuba and Coyoacan, the court grandees, 
and among them Tlacochcatl, treasurer of 
Moctezuma, and Tlacatlecat, captain of 
his guard. 

Four grandees conduct the emperor seat- 
ed in a sumptuous litter of burnished gold, 
covered with rich and beautiful hangings, 
under a pallium of green feathers, inter- 
woven and adorned with silver embroid- 
eries. In front of the monarch march his 
ministers bearing wands of gold and an- 
nouncing the approach of his majesty. 
Completing the procession come the priests 
swinging at intervals their censers, the cap- 


HE MONARCH is accompanied | 
! by his two brothers, and by the 


tains at the head of their warriors, and the 
servants. 
Cortez arrives, 


preceded by a detach- 
ment of crossbowmen, mounted on his 
prancing charger, “‘Molinero.” In the van- 
guard march the companies of archers and 


crossbowmen. In the center comes the 
baggage, and a group of Tlaxcalteca and 
Zempoale warriors, allies of the conqueror, 
form the rear. They march on with ban- 
ners unfurled and with beating of drums. 

As Moctezuma and Cortez meet, the for- 
mer emerges from the litter, and to receive 
the latter, steps forward over carpets 
which, under the direction of pages, are 
spread by hunchbacks and dwarfs before 
the emperor, so that his foot may not touch 
the bare ground, while in the meantime the 
grandees and all who form the retinue of 
Moctezuma stand with heads bowed, so as 
not to look upon the face of the monarch. 
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Four grandees place the royal mantle up- 
on the shoulders of the monarch as the 
(Conqueror approaches. 

Cortez dismounts from his charger and 
steps forward to salute Moctezuma, bow- 
ing low twice. Moctezuma responds by 
putting his hands near the ground and 
raising them again to his lips, a salute 
which causes among the bystanders great 
astonishment, since it denotes great affec- 
tion and respect toward the Conqueror. 
Cortez, on his part, is about to embrace the 
monarch, but upon being informed by the 
vrandees that the emperor is a divinity and 
therefor should not be touched, puts 
around the neck of Moctezuma a necklace 
of pearls, strung on gold threads and per- 
fumed with musk. Moctezuma places 
around the neck of Cortez a splendid neck- 
lace of gold, adorned with precious stones 
and a garland of roses; he crowns him also 
with a garland of roses, and places in his 
hand a very curious plume, wrought so as 
to represent roses. Then he commands his 
followers that they bring forward the pres- 
ents, and Cortez receives flowers of every 
variety and hue, birds and beautiful 
plumes. 

After these ceremonies a brother of the 
emperor offers his arm to Cortez, and the 
emperor leads the procession, leaning upon 
the arm of his second brother. The priests 
_ ance, swinging their censers. The 

wrandees form a circle around Cortez and 
Moe ‘tezuma, and a group of warriors exe- 
cute the beautiful dance of the penachos. 
(Penacho means the crest of a certain 
bird, and cannot very well be translated.) 


Group II. Epoch of the Spanish Reign 
1740.) The Unfurling of the Banner. 


The first in the procession are twenty- 
four kettle-drummers and trumpeters. Fol- 
lowing these, on horseback, the Viceroy, 
accompanied by one on his right. The 
other on his left, the oidor judge (oidor is 
a judge appointed to hear pleadings and 
decide law suits) and the magistrate 
acting as chief ensign of the town; 
the latter armed to the teeth. Com- 
pleting the group come the magistrates, 
the co-magistrates, the alealde, the high 
constable, ‘the ministers, dressed in their 
tozas, and the retinue of his majesty, the 
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judges of the Supreme Court, the high 
dignitaries of the palace, the nobility and 
the Indian chiefs of the tribe of Santiago 
Tlalteloco, all richly dressed in mantles, 
wide breeches, cloaks and shoes. The 
group is escorted by a detachment of in- 
fantry with banners. 

Upon arrival in front of the municipal 
palace, which is bedecked with tapestries 
and streamers; showing on the main bal- 
cony, the royal banner, the chief ensign, 
after administering the required oath, 
takes hold of the banner and addresses the 
group which, in the order indicated, is 
assembled on the stage, which rises in 
front of the Palacio Nacional. At the 
four corners of the stage are stationed four 
arm-bearers (kings of arms.) 

The chief ensign hands the banner to 
the viceroy, that he may raise it. The lat- 
ter does so, supported by the church digni- 
taries of San Francisco and Santo Do- 
mingo, who stand by his side. This over, 
the viceroy enters the Palacio Nacional, 
followed by the judges and the others, with 
the exception of the magistrates and the 
military force, who accompany the chief 
ensign to the townhouse, where they de- 
posit the banner. 


Group III. Epoch of (the) Independence 
(1810-1821.) Scene I. The Procla- 
mation of Independence. 


Hidalgo appears on the porch of the 
parish house of Dolores, accompanied by 
his brother Mariano, de Allende, Aldama, 
D. Jose Santos Villa, the Padre Valleza, a 
number of inhabitants of the town, and 
the prisoners, whom he had armed with 
the swords of the regiment of the Queen, 
surprised and captured a short time before 
by the Liberator. He addresses the people 
who had been listening in church to the 
mass, and all shout: “Hurrah for inde- 
pendence: long live America.” This was 
the beginning of national liberty. 


Scene II. Assault and Capture of 
Granaditas. 


The independent forces, upon orders 
from hidalgos, turn furiously from the 
main door of the public granary, which 
had remained firm to the desperate strokes 
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aimed against it. The general in chief or- 
dered iron bars to be brought, so that he 
might destroy the obstacle, when a work- 
man of the Mellado mine, Mariano by 
name, offered to destroy the door. To that 
effect, he covers his shoulders with earth, 
slips along the wall to the coveted place, 
and after soaking the woodwork with oil 
and pitch, sets fire to the door by means 
of a torch. As soon as the flames begin 
to devour the door of the granary, the 
masses rush forward and take the fortress. 


Scene III. Assault and Capture of the 
Grillo Hill (Zac.) 


Don Jose Antonio Torres makes pre- 
paration to overtake Zambrano, chief of 
the royalists, who had seized the Grillo 
hill. Several artillerymen drag a cannon, 
the carriage of which is missing, and which 
therefore is useless. An Indian, Mariano 
by name, pleads that the cannon might be 
placed on his shoulders. The shock of 
the first shot fired against the enemy shat- 
ters Mariano’s spine. Dying, the brave 
Indian asks Don Jose Antonio if the shot 
had been aimed correctly, and upon re- 
ceiving an affirmative answer, exclaims: 
“No matter, then, if I die.” 


Scene IV. The Abnegation of Morelos at 
his first Attack on the Fortress of 


Acapulco. 


The general in chief of the insurgents, 
encamped on the hill of Iguana, is looking 
for the sign which has been agreed upon 
between him and the Spanish artilleryman 
Gago, who had offered to deliver to him the 
fortress. Over one of the bastions flashes 
a light, and Morelos, at the head of his sol- 
diers, throws himself against one of the 
castle gates. But instantly the heights 
are filled with soldiers who throw them- 
selves against the besiegers, and who simul- 
taneously fire at them with cannons sta- 
tioned at seven paces. The small force of 
Morelos, victim of Gago’s treachery, finds 
itself decimated by the fire of the enemy, 
and begins to disperse terror-stricken. 
Morelos tries to rally his men, but seeing 
that his efforts are in vain, he rushes in 
front of the fleeing soldiers, throws him- 
self on the ground in a narrow passage 
through which the fugitives must pass, 
and endeavors to hold them back. With 
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profound respect they become aware that 
to continue their flight they would have 
to do so over the body of their chief. 


Scene IV. Narciso Mendoza (the boy 
cannomer. ) 

In one of the streets of Cuantla, near 
the church of San Diego, is a detachment 
of insurgents defending with a small can- 
non the trenches built therein. Calleja 
has planned his first attack on San Diego, 
which is defended by Hermenegildo Gal- 
eana, and during the most terrible mo- 
ments of the combat the alarming news is 
heard that Galeana has been routed. In 
the confusion caused by the false report, 
the detachment of insurgents abandons the 
breast works, and suddenly there appears 
in the deserted street a column of royalist 
dragoons, with the intention of seizing the 
cannon. Narciso Mendoza has observed 
this and descends into the trench, a lighted 
torch in his hand; upon his reaching the 
cannon, one of the dragoons wounds the 
boy in his right arm. Narciso leans upon 
a piece of artillery so as not to fall, and 
applies the torch which fires the cannon. 
The shot drives the royalists back, al- 
though failing to wound them. At this 
moment appears Galeana; he folds the 
heroic boy in his arms and carries him 
before Morelos, who grasps him to his 
breast in the presence of the brave patriots 
who had succeeded in repulsing Calleja’s 
attack. 


Scene VI. Morelos’ Answer to Calleja’s 
Proposal. 


Calleja, knowing that he could not take 
the plaza of Cuantla, sent a messenger to 
Morelos with the offer that the life of the 
commanding general and that of his brave 
captains would be spared if he would sur- 
render the plaza. Morelos received the en- 
voy of the royalistic chief with great dig- 
nity, and placing the note of Calleja on 
an ammunition box which stood by his 
side, wrote on the back of it the following 
words: “I extend the same leniency to 
Calleja—Morelos.” The envoy received 
back the note which he had delivered, and 
retired to give an account of his mission. 


Scene VII. The Pardon of Bravo. 


Don Leonardo Bravo, father of Don 
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Nicolas, had been taken prisoner and was 
sentenced to death. The viceroy Venegas 
suspended the execution of the sentence, 
hoping that Don Leonardo would influence 
his son, Don Nicolas, and his brothers, to 
abandon the cause of independence. In 
exchange for this, he would grant Don 
Leonardo an amnesty. Morelos authorized 
Don Nicholas to accept Venega’s proposal, 
so that he might save his father’s life, but 
the valiant insurgent had no faith in the 
promise and refused. Morelos then wrote 
to the viceroy, and offered to return to him 
eight hundred royalistic prisoners in ex- 
change for the life of Don Leonardo, but 
this proposition was rejected, and the ven- 
erable insurgent suffered the death penalty 
through the infamous garrote. 

Don Nicolas Bravo made ninety pris- 
oners during the attack which took place 
near the bridge Nacional, against a royal- 
istic convoy that was marching on Jalapa. 
In answer to his report to Morelos, he re- 
ceived order to put them to death, since 
the viceroy on his part had ordered the 
execution of Don Leonardo Bravo. Don 
Nicolas, after a sleepless night, in which he 
came to the conclusion that the reprisal 


which he was about to make would greatly 
discredit the noble cause which he had 
espoused, gave on the following morning 
order that his troops should stand ready 
for the execution, placed the prisoners in 
the middle, and announced to them that 
the viceroy had commanded to put them 


to death on the same day, because the 
proposition made in their favor to save the 
life of his (Don Nicolas’) father, had been 
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rejected. He, however, would not be 
guilty of a similar act, and not only would 
spare their lives, but would also give them 
back their liberty, so that they might go 
wherever they pleased. The prisoners, full 
of joy, declared that they would take ser- 
vice under Bravo and espouse his cause, 
and so did nearly all; only five of them de- 
parted for Vera Cruz. 


Scene VIII. The Chivalrous Intrepidity 
of Don Guadalupe Victoria. 


The columns of Morelos attacked Oax- 
aca, and it fell to the lot of Don Guada- 
lupe Victoria to blockade the juego de pe- 
lota (ball game) which was defended as 
well by the royalists as by a deep moat. 
Victoria’s soldiers did not dare to advance 
under the terrible fire which the enemy 
poured forth from said building and ad- 
joining houses. There reaches Victoria 
the glad tidings from the campeon (cham- 
pion) in Santo Domingo and the Carmen 
that his comrades in arms had taken the 
coveted points of the city. The valiant 
chief, burning with impatience before the 
formidable obstacle which stood in his 
way, and wishing to terminate the fight, 
throws with desperate valor his sword to 
where the royalists stood, and shouted to 
them : “There goes my trusted sword. I'll 
go for it!” Throwing himself into the 
moat and swimming across, he reaches the 
foot of the breastworks enveloped by pow- 
der-smoke. His soldiers follow, and a 
moment later they are in possession of the 
enemy’s fortifications. 

















E WERE A LITTLE party 

of four on pleasure bent, and 

\ \ our wanderings had taken us 
across the border into that 


archiacally sweet old French atmosphere 
that lingers like the faint fragrance of 
lavender over the land and its people. We 
had heard impressive stories and _ read 
marvelous descriptions of the grimly beau- 
tiful Saguenay flowing between precipi- 
tous cliffs to its confluence with the St. 
Lawrence river, and for that reason we 
penetrated a country seldom molested by 
an intruder from the outer world, and 
chartered a schooner to carry us through 
those gates of stone so we might view the 
scenery in the fullness of its majesty. 

Late one afternoon there came a calm. 
The sails flapped lazily about the masts. 
Not the faintest breath of air stirred the 
dark pines, and the sun, nearing its set- 
ting, touched the flowing river with ruddy 
gold and crowned the rugged hill tops with 
aureoles. Within a sheltered, green glade 
a number of cottages clustered in the inti- 
mate familiarity of a village. Yet it was 
not a village of the ordinary kind. The 
houses had a quaintly foreign aspect; the 
massing of warm color and the picturesque 
grouping of the buildings against the back- 
ground of emerald fields and purple hills, 
with light, graceful pencilings of smoke 
drifting slowly across the sky, all sug- 
gested a pastoral scene of a distant, ideal 
Arcady of quiet peace and _passionless 
content. Over the still water came the 
tinkle of cow bells and the low of cattle 
returning from their pastures. We learned 
with some difficulty from the captain of 
our little craft, who spoke no English even 
as we spoke no French and understood but 
a few commonplace phrases, that this was 
L’Anse St. Jean. 

We were becalmed—arrested in our pro- 
gress by the intervention of a kindly fate 
it afterwards seemed—at the very thresh- 
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old of this village, and what could be more 
natural than that we should wish to visit 
it, and if possible catch a glimpse of the 
folk who dwelt within its quiet confines ’ 
Accordingly, we rowed toward the high- 
roofed, gabled red-chimneyed houses that 
stood dreaming in the evening haze. And 
as the hamlet had been fair in the veiled 
obscurity of remoteness, now it was far 
more beautiful in the unfolding of its de- 
tail by the opal glow of the closing day. 
The warm, rich Latin color was every- 
where to be seen in tones of mulberry and 
wine, in russet shades of autumn, in bright 
vermilion paling into rose, and on all sides 
green, flower-starred meadows rolled away 
into the dim amethyst of fading distances. 
As the bright medley of color struck the 
eye a note no less mellow struck the ear. 
It was a burst of song issuing from full- 
throated men and women who sang for the 
joy of singing and because their hearts 
were glad. Then through the winding 
road, beaten to a certain solidity by the 
ceaseless tread of patient feet, came a gay 
procession of young and old, wreathed 
in chaplets of flowers and clad after the 
manner of the habitants, in coarse home- 
spun. It was a wedding party. That was 
easy to guess, for a bride may be recog- 
nized the whole world over by the univer- 
sal illuminator, Love! And though this 
peasant bride wore no flowing silken robes 
nor wreath of orange blossoms, her blush- 
ing cheeks and downcast eyes betrayed the 
tremulous happiness of a virgin standing 
on the threshold of the unknown. She 
and the awkward, handsome, boyish-look- 
ing groom walked together hand in hand. 
Near them were their parents and the 
venerable, black-gowned cure. A com- 
pany of friends in fete day finery crowded 
about them and completed the procession 
that marched, singing in the halo of the 
sunset, down the road. 

They paused ‘at sight of us and spoke 
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friendly words of welcome—words of wel- 
come we knew they were because the light 
of kindliness shone in their honest faces 
and lips that had never learned to lie, 
smiled with the frank pleasure we seldom 
see in any save children. We, too, smiled 
in return, and in obedience to gestures of 
invitation, joined them and proceeded we 
knew not whither, except that it was to 
some delightful new experience. We were 
as figures in a dream, without volition, 
the creatures of happy circumstance. At 
length we turned into a garden plot, in the 
center of which, among flowering fruit 
trees, stood a lighted house. It was a 
typical French-Canadian home; the flax 
still grew in the fields, the loom still sung 
beneath a woman’s careful hands; indeed, 
it was still the center of industry for com- 
merce was unknown. ‘These gentle habi- 
tants, whose forefathers journeyed hither 
from rural France, had had little or no 
intercourse with the outer world, so they 
were as their fathers had been before them, 
and it seemed almost as though they be- 
longed to an earlier century. The sweet 
tranquility of their lives, their wholesome 
contact with the soil and its fruits, had 
given them a childlike simplicity and 
spirituality. And we, whose life lay 
among the rushing cities, in the keen com- 
mercialism of to-day, regarded them re- 
spectfully, reverently, with something of 
awe, 

Within the house, a long table was 
spread, lighted by faint, pulsing candles 
that revealed the bounty of a homely 
board. Everything that the skill of madam, 
the thrifty housewife, could devise, was 
there; cheeses and tarts and cakes, roasted 
fowls and meats and new red wine. Though 
she kept in the background, busying her- 
self over trifles in order to hide the tell- 
tale sparkle in her eyes, we could fancy 
how it was she who had sat at yonder loom 
and spun the wedding gown while she 
dreamed, as women do, of the hallowed 
day when she had been a bride. And now 
there was about her that unconscious re- 
nunciation and self-forgetfulness which is, 
after all, the finest heroism. 

We were seated at the bidding of the 
bride’s father, our host. The bride and 
groom sat next to each other; at the 
groom’s right sat his father, and at the 
bride’s left sat her father, both robust old 
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men with white beards and hair and skin 
turned ruddy bronze from long exposure 
to the sun and rain and wind. The good 
cure, a man gentle in mien, etherialized by 
long contemplation of the divine, blessed 
the wedding party—that much we knew 
from the bowed heads and the sign of the 
cross—then began a strange and touching 
ceremony. The bride arose, her brimming 
eyes bent low, her bosom heaving, and in 
a faintly sweet, pathetic chant, broken oc- 
casionally by a half-smothered sob, she 
detailed her life in her father’s home, her 
happiness there and her sorrow at this 
farewell. It was only a fragment now 
and again we understood, the gist of 
which ran somewhat thus: 


“Adieu tous mes parents! 
Adieu tous mes amis! 
Je vous quitte en pleurant.” 


But that was enough. The tears 
streamed down the wrinkled cheeks of her 
father and glistened, like dew, upon his 
patriarchal beard. His horned, toil-hard- 
ened hands were clasped in the convulsive 
grip of grief before him, his shoulders 
bent beneath a burden that was not alone 
of years, and he whispered, very softly, as 
one who speaks to himself: 

“Ma beile Marie!” 

The newly-wedded woman took her place 
when her chant was done, then the groom 
rose, and in similar phrase bade farewell 
to his parents and his childhood home. 

After this a shadow of sadness settled 
upon those who had made merry a little 
while before. The words would not flow 
and the laughter was stilled. It was nec- 
essary to do something to change the cur- 
rent of emotion, else the festival would 
end in inauspicious gloom and the blight 
of melancholy would mar that wedding 
day. We all felt this, yet no one seemed 
to have the power to act, until a big, 
black-bearded man with crude force in his 
manner, leaned over the table and fixing 
his keen, dark eyes on me, said: 

“Chante! veua-tu?”’ 

Those words fell like a blow. I could 
not sing. To first one, then the other of 
us, he made the same request, until all four 
were appealed to. Not one of us could 
sing! The red glow of shame mounted 
our brows, our hands grew nerveless, we 
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became ill at ease and depressed beneath 
the frankly incredulous, offended gaze of 
these honest habitants, with eyes all con- 
centrated upon us! It did not enter into 
their calculations of the possible that there 
could be four buman beings in one party 
who could not sing. Music of the most 
perfect kind—the overflowing of joy or 
sorrow in a burst of melody as unpre- 
meditated as the field lark’s ecstatic lilt 
was a part of their lives, while we, cir- 
cumscribed by artificialities, in having 
wardered away from nature, had lost the 
power to sing. 

“Veua-tu pas chanter !” 

A feeling of utter meanness confounded 
me. We were the partakers of freely-given 
hospitality ; by virtue of most perfect chiv- 
alry we had been invited to this nuptial 
feast. Yet when we had been appealed to 
in the crisis of the evening we had failed, 
betrayed the confidence of our hosts and 
proved unworthy of their trust. The sit- 
uation was critical. The spirit of frater- 
nity was broken and it must be restored. 
Perspiration started on my forehead, my 
knees trembled and my head reeled, but 
* somehow I struggled to my feet, and in a 
voice of desperation, as a drowning man 
might cry for help, I began the old, famil- 
iar strain, “Way Down upon de Swanee 
Ribber,” and the others of our party, re- 
assured, rose and joined in the chorus un- 
til the rafters rang. ‘ 

The frowns of the habitants softened 
-into smiles, the looks of dark suspicion 
‘broke into expressions of confidence and 
brotherly love, and as the last note died 
uway a chorus of cheers shook the beamed 
roof, the beat of clenched fists sent the 
dishes jingling as the great-hearted habi- 
tants cried out: 

“Bien! Tres bien, mes amis! La 
bonne chanson! Encore! Encore!” . 

The lost spirit of fellowship and con- 
viviality was restored, and strangely 
enough, though we laughed out of sheer 
exuberance, as children laugh, our eyes 
were dimmed with tears. 

These habitants, living far removed 
from the highways of travel, had probably 
never heard of the “Swanee River,” so 
familiar to us all, but nevertheless there 
\was in its appealing melody something 
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more subtle than language which they 
felt and understood. That spontaneous 
music which speaks in a wordless tongue 
direct to the human heart, had placed us 
all in mutual sympathy and perfect con- 
cord again. 

The red wine flowed, the impulse of 
gaiety swelled, and each one, eager to 
contribute his share to the entertainment, 
rose and sang, the entire company taking 
up the refrain and repeating it with lusty 
good will. Again and again the wine 
cup was passed, and again and again the 
old house echoed to the tune of “C’est la 
belle Francoise,” and many other native 
lays. 

The hour grew late; the songs were all 
sung, and we had drunk to the bride and 
groom, to the good citizens of L’Anse St. 
Jean, even as they drank to us and ours. 
Then at last, with something of sadness, 
we bethought ourselves of the boat ride we 
must take to reach our schooner on the 
Saguenay. 

The wedding party followed us out into 
the’ moonlit, sweet-breathed night. They 
pressed nosegays of wild-flowers into our 
hands and spoke soft, euphonious words 
of farewell that fell upon us as gently 
as a caress. They went with us to the 
banks where our boat was moored, and 
watched us glide out over the river. Our 
oars, dipping rhythmically into the quick- 
silver waters, stirred strangely fantastic 
pictures of moonshine and shade. Up out 
of the silence and the shadow from the 
direction of the shore, the deep, resonant 
voices of our friends, the habitants, rang 
full and clear as they wished us bon voy- 
age. 

A fresh breeze sang in the pines, scat- 
tering a thistle-down of clouds across the 
blue-black sky and swelling the ghostly, 
pale canvas of our schooner. . We were 
scarcely aboard before the captain, impa- 
tient at our delay, weighed anchor and 
we sped away. Through the night-hush 
that awes the world to stillness, from the 
lessening shoreline grown faint as a half- 
forgotten memory, the fitful impulse of a 
melody, formless, fleeting, was borne to 
us. And we with listening ears and re- 
ceptive hearts, understood the message 
and were glad. 
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EING A TRANSIENT visitor in 
a foreign land probably lends one 
an insight as to things at home 
not otherwise obtainable. It is a 
far ery for me from Mexico’s great me- 
tropolis to Washington and the United 
States in general, but I believe I voice the 
sentiments of the expatriate when I say 
that the new “dollar” policy of Secretary 
Knox is looked upon with fear by the 
American abroad. Vulgarly speaking, Mr. 
Knox is face to face with a large contract. 
It is one thing to checkmate a Zelaya and 
it is another to make a deal with a pool 
for the control of the railways of Man- 
churia. Mr, Knox is credited here with 
a great ambition, and it is said among the 
representatives of foreign nations that this 
ambition is nothing less than the Presi- 
dency of the United States, and that he 
hopes to reach there by a new policy, by 
which the pool, composed of the Kuehn, 
Loeb interests, the First National Bank of 
New York, the Morgan interests, amount- 
ing to nearly eight hundred millions in de- 
posits, will finance the Antung-Mukden 
Railway and the other projected lines in 
Manchuria, and that the same pool will ex- 
“tend the mailed fist in the direction of 
Central and South America.” The Gov- 
ernmental finances of the countries of the 
Western hemisphere are to be put on the 
basis of being supervised by the United 
States, and the European bondholders will 
be given to understand that their interests 
will be better safeguarded by being placed 
in the hands of the New York bankers.” 
The story, as told here among the dip- 
lomatists, is that it is quite an easy matter 
to blind the world at large as to the truth 
in the Cannon-Groce matter, but that, 
when it comes to coercing the Japanese 
Government out of all the fruits of their 
victory over the Russians, it will be found 
an exceedingly difficult task, and one over 
which the people of the United States can- 


not possibly be expected to be blind. 
Representatives of European Governments 
are saying to their intimates that the Knox 
policy is sure to make no end of trouble 
at home and abroad! 

That remains to be seen. It is a well- 
known fact that the Great Money Power 
has always been the guiding shadow behind 
the policy of nations, and, though the Eu- 
ropean hides the fact very cleverly and 
gives his diplomacy a social and ethical 
standing that is quite charming, the sor- 
did reason is always there; a grinning, 
profit-taking shareholder in the policy of 
nations, holding the controlling interest 
in all the stock. 

Is it not better therefor to acknowledge 
the corn, as Mr. Knox has done, and are 
there not many advantages to accrue from 
the policy, if adopted as to the smaller 
Central American States? Would not the 
adoption of such a policy quicken the idea 
of a merger of the small and turbulent Re- 
publics into one well governed larger 
nation? Will that not be the direct result 
of the money power stepping in and taking 
control of things in Central America? Are 
not nations corporations on a large scale, 
and would not the merger naturally follow, 
once the “dollar” policy is in vogue, frank- 
ly and openly? 

But there is danger in attempting too 
much with the dollar! That which might 
with impunity be attempted in Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Panama, Guatemala 
and the other turbulent States of Central 
America could not possibly work with 
Chile, Argentine, Mexico, or even Venez- 
uela, and, of course, would not be attempt- 
ed with Brazil. Then how much more 
than dangerous is the demand made upon 
Japan, and how much less apt to meet with 
success! Knowing that the game of the 
diplomatist is generally that of commer- 
cial advantage, Mr. Knox is being credited 
with having spoiled a polite game by lay- 
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ing the cards on the table and asking his 
opponents to drop all subterfuge and admit 
that the whole thing is a case of splendid 
intrigue and wire-pulling by the financial 
princes of Europe and America, and, for 
this, Mr. Knox, who would be above board 
and fair, is credited with having absolutely 
no knowledge of the art or science of diplo- 
macy? One diplomatist here told me that 
Knox reminded him of an American who 
agreed to fight a duel with an expert 
Frenchman, although he had absolutely no 
knowledge of the use of rapier or foil, and 
thai the American won out by grabbing the 
sword at the point and braining his adver- 
sary with the hilt. My diplomatist friend 
says it was the most boorish and inelegant 
thing he ever saw. “Het ees a terrreeeble 
zing to spattair ze brrrains zat way !” 

Japan, however, knows something about 
diplomatic jiu-jitsu, and, while the Ameri- 
can public could be swayed into war ec- 
stasy on a question of schools or. coolie 
labor, it is an utterly impossible thing to 
make the said public stand for or go into 
hysterics over coal land contracts and the 
building of railroads, and if Japan shows 
that she will not, and in fact that her peo- 
ple will not allow her to, yield, I am much 
afraid that the “dollar” policy will have 
to take the “rest cure,” except when it is 
brought out to bring the Central American 
States into line. : 

It would be a good thing for our people, 
probably, if our people read the happen- 
ings in the United States in a larger sense 
_ than they now do. The aggregate Ameri- 
can mind is provincial and narrow to a de- 
gree. Some things would be impossible if 
the American mind were more capable in 
its grasp as to the daily story of happen- 
ings in the world at home and at large. 
We busy ourselves with the trivial only. 

I would call to the memory of my dear 
fellow citizens the message of Washing- 
ton. It will be found in his farewell ad- 
dress : 

“The great rule of conduct for us—as re- 
gards foreign nations—ts in extending our 
foreign relations to have with them as lit- 
tle political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let them stop.” 

Of course, there is just barely the possi- 
bility that George may be a back number, 
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and that the sense embodied in the quota- 
tion does not apply at all, but I am writ- 
ing this, thousands of miles from my home 
and just before his birthday, and when one 
is so far away, our one great man seems 
truly great. I may not think him up to 
date after I get back to the States, but just 
now he looms up. 


One of the most astonishing features of 
the campaign undertaken by the Ameri- 
can magazine, in its propaganda to make 
readers in the United States by the whole- 
sale vilification of a friendly nation, is the 
statement that the Secretary of War for 
Mexico, General Gonzalez Cossio, made 
himself rich by contracting Yaqui Indians 
as slaves in Yucatan. It has been asserted 
that the Secretary of War sent one hun- 
dred thousand Yaquis to far off Yucatan, 
and that for each individual thus sent, 
into what was said to be virtual serfdom, 
the secretary received the munificent sum 
of sixty dollars. It does not take a very 
erudite person to figure out that one hun- 
dred thousand times sixty dollars is a large 
sum, even if computed in Mexican money. 


The whole story, charming as it may be 


for a yellow muck-raking 
falls to the ground when 
the records of the Mexican Govern- 
ment are looked into, and it is 
found that not more than three thousand 
Yaquis were ever sent to Yucatan in all 
the time since Mexico became a nation. 
American citizens, who have wasted sym- 
pathy over the harrowing tales of Mr. 
Turner, will be surprised to learn, no 
doubt, that the men and women thus sent 
to Yucatan, were never, in any instance, 
sent as slaves, but as laborers, and that, 
in every instance, the agriculturist or ha- 
ciendado who took these people in his 
charge had to give a receipt guaranteeing 
proper care, and that each family should 
be housed ; that no member of any family, 
that no Jaborer thus receipted for to the 
Government, should be in any wise mal- 
treated. Any one, who has had any know- 
ledge of the enforcement of the law in 
Mexico, knows that, except in cases that 
are remarkable because of infrequency, the 
law is always strictly enforced! I do 
not know the total population of the 
Valle Nacional, but the residents in that 
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part of the Republic of Mexico would un- 
doubtedly be astounded to know that there 
are upwards of one hundred thousand Ya- 
quis in Yucatan, and Mr. Turner does not 
provide for their undoubted increase after 
being transplanted. The most surprised 
person of all concerned, however, must 
have been the Secretary of War, who must 
now sadly miss the colossal fortune the 
American magazine muckraker has so 
kindly donated to his private use by the 
facile swing of his pen. I am sorry to de- 
stroy this beautiful story, because it must 
have drawn tears from the eyes of many a 
deluded and sympathetic soul! 


The Centenary of the Mexican Republic 
bids fair to be one of the most marvelous 
exhibitions of the awakening of a nation 
that has ever taken place, for, in every 
direction, throughout the Republic, the 
people are desirous of making a showing. 
The Catholic Church is to the fore with 
a project that should attract thousands of 
visitors to the land of the Aztecs. It is 


proposed to give in every village an educa- 


tional exhibition of the arts practiced by 
the native Indians. The City of Mexico 
will have a most wonderful display of the 
ingenious work of these natives, and for 
once Church and State are united in 
bringing forward all that is best in the 
native Indian of our sister Republic. It 
has been shown conclusively that the Mex- 
ican Indian is capable of being developed 
into a self-respecting, capable mechanic, 
and this from the beginnings thai/ will be 
shown in the wonderful art that is prac- 
ticed in the country districts, far away 
from the beaten paths. The Centenary is 
sure to be a great object lesson to the 
world at large. Mexico is fast awakening 
to its importance in the world, and will 
soon take its place as a manufacturing 
nation. We, of the United States, little 
dream of the advance made in the last 
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twenty years in a manufacturing line in 
Mexico, but in another twenty years Mex- 
ico will have advanced so far in the arts 
and industries that she will have to be 
reckoned with. It is known to but few 
that one of the textile mills at Orizaba em- 
ploys upwards of six thousand hands. A 
flour mill in another place employs hun- 
dreds, a hat factory in the Federal Dis- 
trict of Mexico employs four hundred 
hands, a cigarette factory employs three 
thousand eight hundred hands, a machin- 
ery house in Mexico City employs over 
three thousand machinists, wood workers, 
founders and cabinet makers in the manu- 
facture of street cars. Mexico is awaken- 
ing, and in a short time the world at large 
will wipe its eyes and awaken to the im- 
portance of Mexico. 


The big Centennary celebration in Mex- 
ico City, which will probably be the big- 
gest piece of pageantry ever attempted on 
the American continent, bids fair to be 
well attended by Americans. The com- 
mission is making all sorts of preparations 
for the entertainment of visitors, and the 
vacant houses in the Mexican capital will 
be utilized to house the throngs, in ad- 
dition to the hotels and private pensions. 
September is the nicest month in the year 
in Mexico, when all the flowers are in 
bloom, and when the season is at its very 
best. The whole nation is aroused for the 
splendid month of rejoicing, and there is 
sure to be all kinds of entertainment of- 
fered the visitors for that time. There 
will be something like twenty-five military 
bands playing in as many of the public 
parks all the time, and there is to be a 
grand opera season and military proces- 
sions galore. The committee in charge 
has not spared any expense in the matter, 
but will duplicate the actual costumes 
worn in every period, since the conquest 
by Cortez. 

P. N. BERINGER. ' 





In “The Seventh Noon,” Frederick 
Orin Bartlett endeavors to create a charac- 
ter so desperate in the effort to extract 
happiness from this world that he at- 
tempts to crowd the joys of a lifetime into 
a single week, with death seemingly in- 
evitable at its end. Donaldson, this char- 
acter, is a man of high mental attainments, 
with cravings of the sort that it requires 
money to satisfy, but he lacks this money. 
Without the means to gratify his tastes, 
he finds life not worth the living, and 
is in the depths of despondency, when he 
finds, in the laboratory of a friend of his, 
- a chemist, a subtle poison, which works no 
immediate harm and has no effects appar- 
ent to the senses until the expiration of 
seven days, when it suddenly attacks the 
heart and causes instantaneous, painless 
death. This Donaldson seizes, as a solu- 
tion of his problem. He takes the moder- 
ate sum of money he has saved up and 
starts in upon a week of indulgence in the 
luxuries for which he has always longed. 
The weakness of the story is the neglect 
of the peculiarity of the human mind 
which makes the desire for suicide a 
transitory sensation; it neglects the 
thought of impending death as a cloud up- 
on the enjoyments of the present, which 
comes to Donaldson after he has taken the 
draught. He meets a woman with whom he 
falls in love, and torment takes the place 
of his supposed satisfaction. However, 
the poison fails to act, and Donaldson lives. 
While strongly written and well told, the 
story is weak in that it is apparent from 
the outset what the end will be, and the 
philosophy it proposes at the beginning is 
not natural in a man of sound body and 
mind. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


* * * 
New schools of philosophy, of social and 
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political economy, are being born every 
minute, it would seem. The number of 
persons with the conviction that they have 
a panacea for all social ills is legion. Such 
a one is King C. Gillette, whose doctrines 
have been set forth in an elaborate volume 
written by Melvin L. Severy, entitled “Gil- 
lette’s Industrial Solution.” The extent 
to which it is a solution is a matter of 
opinion to be decided by the individual 
reader. It is anti-individualistic and pro- 
socialistic without going to the many so- 
cialistic extremes that have been the result 
of so many would-be reformers’ efforts. Its 
basic theme is an alleged utter failure of 
the existing social regime which, it holds, 
must be swept aside, not suddenly, but by 
degrees, to be replaced by a co-operative 
scheme of the author. It is illustrated hy 
numerous diagrams and pictures. 
The Ball Publishing Co., Boston. 
* * * 


Collected in a neat, attractive little 
book, of pocket size, is a series of poems by 
Ida Frances Anderson, entitled “In Love’s 
Garden, and Other Verses.” There is sym- 
pathetic and gentle note pervading the col- 
lection, and it can hardly fail to entertain 
lovers of sentiment. As George Wharton 
James says, in the preface he has written 
to the book, “It is a delight and a gratifi- 
cation to me to meet with a work that 
shows power and freedom, and a complete 
ignoring of all conventional rules. In her 
verses, Miss Anderson has cared for neither 
rhyme nor rhythm. She has had some- 
thing to say, however, that was worth say- 
ing.” 

Arroyo Guild Press, Los Angeles. 

* * * 


The annual report on the Progress and 
Condition of the United States National 
Museum for the year ending June 30, 1910 
—which is at hand—makes an excellent 
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showing of the activities of. that valuable 
branch of the Government service, which is 
allied with the Smithsonian Institution. 
One of the most important events in the 
history of the museum is that acquisition 
of the new building provided by Congress, 
which will enable the management to ex- 
hibit properly and better care for the fast- 
growing collection of specimens, relics and 
the like with which the museum is being 
constantly enriched. Loan collections of 
art and of rare textiles have recently been 
acquired. 

In connection with this report, attention 
should be given the last quarterly issue of 
the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
which are rich in contributions to know- 
ledge. Among the things herein described 
are studies of the mosquito fauna of Pan- 
ama, treatises on the Peruvian Indians, 
the people of Formosa, anthopologic dis- 
coveries in Arizona, and many other inter- 
esting subjects. The National Museum 
report is particularly replete with data. 

Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton. 


* * 


“Echoes and Prophecies,” by V. D. 
Hyde-Vogl, contains within its covers two 
plays, “Love and Lovers,” and “In Ye 
Olde Colonie,” together with a dialogue, 
“Dives and Lazarus.” 

In “Love and Lovers,” the authoress— 
for it is a woman who writes—attacks one 
of the greatest problems of the day, the 
assumption of woman of her share of guilt 
in social errors. Socialism is the theme of 
“Dives and Larazus,” in which the condi- 
tions of extreme wealth and extreme pov- 
erty, resulting from our present social sys- 
tem, are revealed and discussed. “In Ye 
Olde Colonie” is a drama of the old days 
of witchcraft in Colonial times. 

Ariel Press, Westwood, Mass. 





Viticulture is one of the most conspicu- 
ous industries of California, and has con- 
tributed largely to the State’s great pros- 
perity. Prominent among the viticultur- 
ists of California is Mr. Hans Hansen, 
superintendent of the well-known To-Ka- 
lon vineyards, in Oakville, where he was 
born. Here, too, is located the station of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. for the observation of meteorologi- 
cal conditions generally, and _ especially 
those affecting the viticultural interests ; 
also a test station. Mr. Hansen is the offi- 
cial observer there. 

Although only 36 years of age, Mr. Han- 

sen stands high in his calling, as the out- 
put of the vineyards at Oakville have dem- 
onstrated. 
._ He has been a school trustee for nine 
years and a Republican in politics. His 
father, Mr. Andrew Hansen, and _ his 
mother, Mrs. Thora (Mathiesen) Hansen, 
are natives of Copenhagen, Denmark, who 
came early to this country. He is mar- 
ried and has two children: Vera, aged 8, 
and George, aged 6. 


























Street scene in San Francisco’s new Chinatown. 





